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Lettres fur P Atlantide de Platon F fur I’ Ancienne Hiffoire de l Afte, 
€$c,—Letters concerning the Atlantides of Plato and the Ancient 


~ Hiftory of Afia, by way of Supplement to the Letters * concerning 
the Origin of the Sciences, addrefled to M. de Voltaire. By M. 
Baitty. Paris. 8vo. 1779- 
HOSE of our Readers who have a tafte for difcuffions 
of this kind may recollect, that Voltaire confidered the 
Brahmins as the primitive fages and-inventors of the fciences, 
whereas M. BarLiy confiders them only as the depofitaries of 
learning and philofophy, which they derived from the Northern 
parts of our globe. A fourth letter from the deceafed Poet to 
our learned Author, containing new doubts and objections to 
the fyftem of the latter, is placed at the head of the prefent 
publication. The filence of Mefirs. Holwell and: Dow, with 
refpect to the hypothefis of M. BaiLty, the total want of any 
documents or veftiges of inftruétion communicated to the In- 
dians by any foreign nation, are the two principal objections 
contained in Voltaire’s laft letter; and, indeed, thefe objections 
feem to Jeave nothing to fupport our Author’s opinion, but 
‘ah, poffibility, which is but a poor foundation for any hypo- 
theiis, ht 
M. Barty is not difcouraged at the view of thefe objections ; 
and his anfwers to them are compofed with ftill more fpirit and 
warmth than the preceding letters. But do they prove the 
Author’s hypothefis ?—That’s a crabbed queftion. We think 
not: though we think at the fame time, that the agreeable and 
extenfive erudition of the Author will, together with his inge- 





* See an account oi thefe Lefters in the Appendix to the 56.h vo- 
lame of our Review, 1777. 
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nious conjectures, almoft make amends for the want of fatis. 
factory evidence with refpect to the main point. In the firft 
Jetter, which, being confidered as a continuation, is called the 
eleventh, M. B. obferves, that the Han/crit, a language which 
ftill exifts, but is, now, little underftood in India, is a 
proof of the derivation of that Janguage from fome other na. 
tion, who tranfplanted it thither with their fcience and philo. 
fophy.—He, moreover, quotes Plato, as telling the Greeks, 
that they were only a feeble remnant of an ancient race of men, 
the Atlantes, who formerly invaded Europe and Afia, the con- 
gueft of which produced multiplicd fcenes of defolation, and 
laced an immenfe defert between the vanquifhed nations and 
thofe that had fubdued them. In the two following letters we 
have the whole relation which Plato gives of the ¢lantis, and 
of the Atlantides, before they had facrificed their primitive 
fimplicity and virtue to that luxury which increafed their wants, 
and infpired that thirft of depredation and conqueft that rendered 
them the fcourge of mankind, and drew down upon themfelves 
the judgments of Heaven in the fubmerfion of their ifland. Nor 
is Plato the only witnefs alleged by our Author to afcertain the 
former exiftence of this people and this ifland; Homer, Sancho- 
niathon, and Diodorus Siculus, exhibit fragments of the genealo- 
gies, exploits, manners and character of the Atlantides, and 
our Author is very dexterous in fewing together thefe broken 
fcraps; he has a knack at making handfome patch-work, 
beyond what we have obferved in almoft any menders of the old 
and tattered garments of mythology and hiftory. By his inge- 
nious combinations of the reports of thefe Authors, it would 
appear that the Atlantides were an ancient and powerful people, 
that they inhabited a fruitful and maritime country, that the 
hiftory of this country is the hiftory of the Egyptian and Grecian 
mythology, and that it is with an account of this people that the 
Egyptians begin their own hiftory. | 
This now being the primitive people from whom all {cience 
and philofophy were derived; the next point to be fettled is, 
where were they fituated? Plato fays, in an ifland (long fince 
fwallowed by the deep) near the continent, and oppofite to the 
pillars of Hercules. But where was that? was it Cadiz ?—was 
it a land of which the Canaries are the thattercd remains? was it 
what we now call America? It was none of all thefe, as our 
Author proves in his fourteenth letter, nor yet any place in the 
ocean, which has been called Atlantic for above two thoufand 
years, nor in the Red Sea which Herodotus called the Atlantic, 
and in the neighbourhood of which a learned man difcovered the 
pillars of Hercules, in the temple of that hero-god at Tyre 
. The learned arguments, embcllithed with all the graces of wit 
and eloquence, that M. Baitzy has employed to prove, that 
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the Platonic Atlantis was fituated in none ef thefe places, are 
very entertaining.— The only queftion is, whether he is not 
chargeable with a high degree of literary prodigality in {pending 
fo much precious labour on a geographical defcription, which 
probably had no objeét but in the imagination of the Athenian 
fave; for his Atlantis may be no more than a moral romance 
borrowed from the Egyptians, whofe allegorical genius is well 
known, or perhaps a poetical reprefentation of fome aftronomical 
fat.— But let us not judge definitively on this head before we 
have feen the farther arguments alleged by M. Baitry to de- 
termine the fituation of this famous ifland. ‘Thefe are the refult 
of the hiftories, traditions, fables, monuments, religious infti- 
tutions, feltivals, languages, etymologies, that he has examined, 
compared, and combined, in order to eftablifh his favourite 
hypothefis. 

The ftatue of Hercules is always accompanied with two co- 
lumns or pillars, one of which was confecrated to fire, and the 
other to the clouds and winds. They were, alfo, fays our Au- 
thor, fometimes called /imits and boundaries as well as pillars. 
Now from thefe pillars of Hercules found in his temple at 
Tyre, which M. Batty ingenioufly confiders as a monument 
of gratitude (a mark of the joy that is natural when one comes 
to the end of a long journey), he boldly concludes that the At- 
lantides had failed from the North to Tyre, in queft of a fruit- 
ful country and a warm fun, and had thus erected the votive 
pillars to the fire they bad found in a funny climate, and to the 
favourable «winds that had conduéted them thither. The magic 
of ftyle, the extenfive erudition, and the fecundity of imagina- 
tion, which diftinguifh our Author, are employed in the fifteenth 
letter to render this conjecture palatable. He fees the Atlantides 
coming down from their mountains in the North with the Scy- 
thians, or under the denomination of that people, pafling x a 
Caucafus, and falling on the kingdom of Pontus :——and it is to 
them he attributes the worfhip of the fun and moon, that was 
eftablifhed in Phrygia; Tyre, and other eaftern countries. ‘This 
Worlhip is alleged as a proof of his hypothefis; for it muft 
have been, according to him, imported from the North, where 
the beams of the fun, that burn and deftroy in the hot and 
taftern climates, are ineftimably precious to quicken and revive 
the chilly inhabitants of thofe cold and berren regions. Ac- 
cordingly, fays he, the Greeks fpeak of the Hyperborean Apollo, 
¢. of a foreign god, whom they had adopted into their lift of 
deities; and the feftivals of Adonis and Ofris (i. e. of the fun 
lot and found again), could never have been invented but in 
thofe countries, which ate for a long time deprived of the light 
and heat of that great luminary.—This notion is, however, 
More ingenious than folid: it is well known, that the alter 
Kk a2 natives 
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nativesvof heat and cold are:felt very fenfibly in Africa and Afia 
at. the 3oth degree of latitude, and the Reader has only to caft 
an-eye on the account given of the winters in Perfia by M, 
Buffon, ,and_ he will fee that the fun is not always a devouring 
lion in that Eaftern region. : 

In the fixteenth, feventeenth and eighteenth letters, we fee 
the Perfians defcending from the fame Northern mountains with 
the Scythians; but as the fimplicity and purity of their religious 
worfhip, and many other circumftances, diftinguifh them from 
the Phenicians, Phrygians, and the inhabitants of Egypt, Afia 
Minor, Greece and Italy, M. Baitty confiders them as the 
pofterity of an emigration different from that which peopled the 
countries now mentioned. He was therefore afraid of lofing 
the trace of his Atlantides among the Perfians; but a man like 
him is never ata lofs to fill upachafm. He finds in the ancient 
archives of the Magi an account of a race of creatures called 
Dives and Peris by the Perfians, and Ginn by the Arabians (of 
whom the Greeks made their Dios and the Romans their Divus, 
and we our Genii), and the traditions, however fabulous, which 
mention this ideal race as a fuperior clafs of beings, and prefent 
them as covered with a veil, contain evidently, if we may 
believe our Author, the notion of a people that once exifted, 
and are now no more. 

To confirm this farther, M. B. in his eighteenth letter, feeks 
for the origin of the Perfians beyond the northern borders of 
Afia; and the worfhip of fire eftablifhed in Perfia leads him 
thither: ‘ For how, /ays he, fhould this artificial heat be an object 
of defire or gratitude in a country, where nature produces an 
exceflive warmth of climate?’ Fire, continues he, is fo far from 
being neceflary, that it is ufelefs in Perfia, and it would be na- 
tural. to fly from it there, inftead of adoring it. We have ob- 
ferved above, that this reafoning is more ingenious than folid, 
and that the winters in Perfia, as defcribed by M. Buffon, 
render fire neither unneceffary nor ufelefs.. But our Author has 
recourfe to other proofs of the derivation of this worfhip from 4 
Northern fource: He obferves that pyr, the Greek word for 
fire, is a Phrygian term, and that the term which is ufed to 
fignify fire in the Swedifh Edda (that ancient production of a 
country where fire is indifpenfably neceflary), is fur; and he con- 
cludes from the identity of thefe two denominations, that it was 
a Northern people which brought fire and its denomination into 
Phrygia, from whence they pafled into Egypt and Greece. Fire 
was procured, preferved, and adored, in a Northern climate, 
where it'was neceflary and:comfortable; its worfhip defcended 
from: thénce into the Southern regions, as the torrents defcend 
fromthe mountains. We cannot pretend to clothe this hypo- 


thefis with the plaufibility it aflumes in the work ~ 
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from the learned detail into which our Author enters, and the 
ingenious combinations he employs to afcertain it; we muft 
therefore refer the Reader to the work, and confine ourfelves to 
a general fketch of its contents: the number of hiftorico-fabu- 
lous relations and anecdotes contained in this and the other 
letters, is really ftriking, and difcovers the moft extenfive reading : 
—We fhall only obferve before we Icave this letter, that in the 
mountains North of Caucafus and of (what he calls) the great 
line of circumvallation that feparates the South from the North 
of Afia, he finds the origin not only of the Perfians, who 
brought from thofe frozen climes the worfhip of fire, but alfo 
of the Indians and Chinefe. Befides the proofs deducible from 
the Hanfcrit, of the Brahmins being ftrangers in India, our 
Author alleges the fituation of the learned city of Benares 
(ftrong arguments and weak, all is forced into the fervice!) 
which is the moft Northern city of India, and lies in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thibet, from whence the river Brahma runs into 
the Ganges, and carried perhaps thither the Brahmins with it in 
time patt. 

After having led his Reader a wild-goofe chace to the foot of 
mount Caucaius, in order to fhew him the anceftors of the 
Perfians, he carries him into Tartary,—he fhews him there a 
ehain of mountains, which, forming the limits between Eu- 
rope and Afia, continue their direction to the Cafpian fea, and 
lead from thence, on right and left, to the high plains of Si- 
beria and Southern Tartary. Here our Author fixes the firft 
refting place—the firft term of the long journey of the travelling 
and victorious nation which he is hunting after in the dark, or 
with the light of mythological, geographical-fabulo-hiftorical 
tapers, which, together with his own fancy (that refembles a 
Will with a wifp) are likely to leave the Reader as far from con- 
viction at the end of this entertaining book, as he was, when 
the paradoxical hypothefis was firft propofed to him. 

For a moment, indeed, we thought the hypothefis proved 
and afcertained, when we faw at the head of the twentieth and 
twenty-third letters the two following promifing trles ~The 
Difcovery of a loft People—The Difcovery of the Country of the At- 
lantides: but when we read thefe letters we difcovered nothing 
but wit, amenity, erudition and eloquence,—which amufed us 
abundantly, and that was all—for evidence we have neither feen 
nor felt. We learn from the firft of thefe letters that Abulghazi, 
a Khan of the Ufbecs, who reigned at Korafan in the laft cen- 
tury, has written a hiftory of his nation, which, amidft a mul- 
titude of fables, exhibits an account of the ancient J] artars, 
their divifion into the Mogul and Turkifh empires, and other 
branches in the neighbourhood of China, as alfoin Bulgaria and 
Hungary. Thefe Tartars furnith our Author with numerous 
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occafions of twifting fables to complete his fyftem. He derives 
ftiil more plaufible fuccours from Mr. Pallas *, that able Na- 
turalift, whom Catherine II. fcent to obferve the various afpedcts 
of Nature in the vaft domain of the Ruffian empire. This 
learned man {peaks of the veftiges of an ancient people who were 
deftroyed or extinguifhed near the banks of the Jenifea in the 
environs of Krafnojarfk, This he concludes from mines that 
have been wrought in a remote antiquity in the mountain of 
Schlangenberg, and from the inftruments of brafs and ftone 
(for they had none of iron) which thefe ancient Miners employed 
to cut the rocks and other hard bodies they found in their way. 
Many of thefe inftruments, fuch as mattocks and wedges of 
brafs, and hammers of wood, as alfo knives and daggers of 
brafs, arrows pointed with the fame metal, and ornaments of 
various kinds in brafs and gold, have been dug up from the 
bowels of the earth, and particularly from burial-places in thele 
Northern regions. Thefe faéts lead our Author by various in- 
ductions to an ancient people, who practifed the arts even before 
the difcovery of iron, which the Mongol Tartars are known to 
have employed ina very early period.—Our Author acknowledges 
that the Ruffians of Siberia make no mention of this people :— 
no wondcer—(will he fay) becaufe this people have long fince 
been deftroyed.—If you afk him how he knows that they have 
been deftroyed ? He will reafon thus: People that are far enough 
advanced in the arts to work mines and make inftruments and 
ornaments of brafs, muft have previoufly built houfes and cities; 
— but as thefe houfes and cities have difappeared, the people 
muft have been deftroyed by fome fatal difafter. Though the 
Ruffians have no knowledge of this people, yet we are told by 
M. BaILry, that tradition has preferved their name, and that 
they are called by the Northern inhabitants of Siberia T/chouden 
or Tfthoudaki. ‘This is an excellent and fertile word in the 
hands of our Author; it will difcover to us (fays he) the ori- 
gin and emigrations of this people, and he has drawn by the 
ears to his affiftance a learned Strafburgher, called Oberlin, 
who obferves + that in days of yore the Finlanders were called 
Tfehouden or 7 fchoudes, and that there are veftiges of the ancient 
people of Finland, even in Switzerland and Hungary, as alfo 
a conformity between their language and that of the Greeks. 
Wow as the Finlanders, ancient defcendants of the Scythians, 
are the firft inhabitants of the North known to us, thefe little 
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* This voyage of M. Pallas vas publithed in three volumes folios 
inGerman. 

+ In his letter prefixed to the curious work of Mr. Nits Ipman, 
Paftor at Abo, entitled, Refearches concerning the ancient inhabitants 
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f,éts lead our Author to important conclufions, and fhove him 
Northward for their origin, and Southward for their emigra- 
tions. This people was forgotten, becaufe they were only known 
by their pacific labours, and the exercife of the ufeful arts, while 
the nations that ravaged and depopulated the earth left deep 
impreffions of their cruelty and, injuftice, and thus continue to 
live inthe memory of mankind, ‘T'he good T/choudi would have 
been buried, perhaps, in eternal oblivion, had not Pallas (we 
mean Mr, Pallas) picked up fome brazen pitch-forks and faces 
out of a Siberian grave, and were there not in our times a fa- 
mily of rank in Switzerland which (rifum teneatis, amici /) bears 
the name of TscHoupr. Be that as it may M. Baitty is re- 
joiced at this difcovery of a loft people. He finds the difcovery 
infinitely curious : He cannot, indeed, tell us yet, whether this 
be the people that cultivated aftronomy and the fciences in the 
remorelt periods of Afiatic antiquity, for (fays he, here, lower- 
ing, unuiually, his tone towards modeit doubting) I warned 
you, that I could exhibit nothing but under the cover of a veil; 
he afficems, however, that the Tfchoudes are very ancient— 
that they are near the latitude he had imagined—that they were 
not uninftructed, fince they. wrought mines—and that they 
exift no more.—However, as this good people muft have had 
neighbours, and a language, this may offer a handle tor ob- 
taining farther information—and as M. BaiLty feems to have 
had a good deal of time upon his hands, he run ideally about 
the country comparing the prefent Janguages together, fitting 
fables in the hope of getting from them fome grains of truth, 
and has thus fcraped together materials for his twenty-firtt letter, 
which is employed in treating of the Languages of the North, and 
the Garden of the Hefperides.—In the firft of thefe articies M. 
Baity avails himlelf of the labours, refearches and difcoveries 
of Letbnitz, the Prefident de Broffes, and the laborious Court de 
Gebelin, the latter of whom more efpecially, by combining the 
terms of different languages, and reducing words to their pri- 
mitive founds, makes us hope for, nay has promifed us, the 
difcovery of a primitive and original language, from which all 
others are derived. Our Author obferves, that if all the al- 
phabets were compofed of the fame number of letters, it would 
be impoffible to come to any certain conclufion with refpeéct to 
the time of their formation. But this is not the cafe: the al- 
Phabets differ, and the number of lctters muft be different in 
different nations, in proportion to their progrefs in knowledge 
and improvement. He therefore ranges the nations into. fami- 
lies, according to their alphabets: and he forms, upon this 
Principle, two great families, one whofe alphabet contained only 
fixteen letters, and one whofe alphabet contained twenty and 
Upwards. To the firlt of thefe families belong the Phenicians 
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in the time of Cadmus, the Hetrurians, the ancient Greeks and 
Latins, the Irifh, the Teutons, and the Swedes with their 
Runic: thefe have one common origin. ‘To the fecond belono 
the people that {poke the Han/crit, or facred language, now al. 
moft forgottén by the Brahmins, and the Zend and the Pelhvi, 
which are the ancient Perfian. ‘Thefe two families came at 
different periods from the fame original ftock, as appears from 
the comparifon of their languages, and they brought their Jan. 
guages as well as the worfhip of fire from the North. Our Au- 
thor goes on to prove by endlefs genealogies of words, &c. that 
all the labours of Hercules were performed in the North, and 
that the garden of the Hefperides was near the Pole; and that 
the Reader may not afk impertinently, how the golden apples 
of that celebrated orchard could grow, bloffom and ripen in the 
icy nations of the North, M. Batty ftops his mouth with the 
new hypothefis of 44. de Buffon, which comes in the luckieft 
pofible moment to remove the difficulty, by letting us know, 
that the globe was, at firft, fluid fire, and afterwards all genial 
warmth even in its polar extremities, and that therefore rudd 
apples might have grown where now nothing is difcoverable but 
rocks of ice. It is very unfortunate that the whole difcovery of 
M. Barty depends upon the truth of this whimfical and im- 
pertinent hypothefis, according to his own confeffion. 

The twenty-third letter contains our Author’s voyage to—— 
Hell: Its title is Voyage aux enfers: it would not be civil to leave 
him there, more efpecially fince he tells us that the fables re- 
. lative to this region, are of all others the moft curious and in- 
terefting, and the moft adapted to decide the prefent queftion. 
In imitation therefore of Orpheus, Thefeus, Hercules, Ulyfies, 
‘Aineas, and others, down he goes to the fhades. But how come 
at thefe infernal regions? For though all nations were agreed 
that they lay in the bofom of the earth, yet each nation pre- 
tended that they were within its domain. The Latins placed 
them at Baie, near the lake Avernus in Italy—the Greeks in 
Epirus and Arcadia—and Diodorus Siculus expofed the fraud or 
folly of thefe pretenfions, and made the accounts of the infernal 
regions originate in the Egyptian mythology. But Homer knew 
better, and places them in’the country of the Cimmerians, where 
clouds and darknefs, and an eternal night reign. This mutt, 
fays our Author, have been far North of Greece, though the 
famous bard does not precifely fix the place, and his account 
was derived from ancient traditions. Numberlefs etymologies 
are employed by M. Bartty to fhove Tartarus and Elyfium 
towards the Pole, and this letter is fingularly rich in mythologi- 
cal erudition. 

But now we come to the grand point, the difcovery of the 
Atlantides and the-Atlantis of Plato: this is the-fubject of in- 
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siry in the twenty-fourth letter, After many other ancient 
e(timonies, which concur in placing this famous ifle in the 
North, our Author quotes that of Plutarch, who confirms thefe 
teftimonies by a circumftantial defcription of the ifle of Ogygia, 
or the Atlantis, which he reprefents as fituated in the North of 
Europe, and as having near it three iflands more, in one of 
which the inhabitants of the country fay that Saturn is kept 
rifoner by Jupiter. ‘Thefe four iflands may, as M. B. con- 
jectures, be Iceland, Greenland, Spituberg and. Nova Zembla, or 
fome others nearer the Pole. Rudbeck, a learned Swede, com- 
pofed a work about a century ago, in which he maintained that 
Sweden was the Atlantis of Plato; our Author, though he has 
made good ufe both of the hypothefis and of the erudition of 
Rudbeck, does not, however, adopt his opinion: becaufe it is 
not conformable with the account of Plato, who reprefents the 
Atlantis as an ifland, which Sweden is not. Adhering ftill to 
his fyftem, M. Bartiy, perfuaded by a variety of plaulible cir- 
cumftances, which he has ingenioufly combined, places that fa- 
mous ifland among thofe of the Frozen Ocean. He is ftrongly 
feconded by Plutarch, who tells us, that the Atlantis is in a 
region, where ¢ the fun during a whole fummer month is fcarce] 
an hour below the horizon, and where that fhort night has its 
darknefs diminifhed by a twilight.’ This, indeed, is a pal- 
pable indication of a Northern climate; but how is this fituation 
reconcileable with the fertility of foil, the mildnefs of the air, 
which both Plutarch and Plato mention among the other advan- 
tases enjoyed by the Atlantes? And how is it poflible to con- 
ceive Aitronomy cultivated in a frozen and cloudy region, where 
the obfervation of the heavenly bodies muft have been painful 
and impracticable? Our Author anfwers thefe queftions with 
levity enough: he obferves that Plutarch was not the difciple of 
M., de Bufton, and that thefe difficulties cannot be removed, but 
by fuppofing a change of air and climate in thofe regions, 
through the gradual cooling of the earth, and its progreflive mo- 
tion towards univerfal congelation.—This is a bold way of re- 
moving difficulties, and it appears to us, that inftead of anfwer- 
ing thefe objections M. Baixty tells his objectors a fairy tale, 
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Develloppement Nouveau de la Partie Elementaire des Mathematiques, 
prife dans tout fon etendue, Sc.—A New Explanation of the Ele- 
mentary Part of Mathematics: By Lewis Bertranp, Profeffor 
of Mathematics at Geneva, and Member of the Academy of 
ee &c. at Berlin. 2 Vols. 4to. Geneva. 1778. Price 26 
ivres, 

HIS is a work of great merit, as the method of treating 

; mathematical fcience propofed by the ingenious Author, 

8 new, eafy, interefting, and remarkable for its order and ac- 
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curacy. Al! the problems, which may be refolved by the circle 
and the right line, come under the clafs of elements. But as the 
properties of the circle and the right line fuppofe a confiderable 
knowledge of the relations fubfifting between quantities, con. 
fidered in a general view, elements may be divided into tus 
parts ;—the frfi, arithmetical and algebraical, which furnithes 
the means of unfolding the properties of the circle and the 
right line; the fecond geometrical, containing the explanation 
of thefe properties, and their application to the folution of the 
queftions that relate to them, or depend upon them. 

The First of thefe parts is treated by M. Bertranp jp 
twelve chapters. | 

In the firit he introduces a peafant, who is ignorant of arith. 
metic, and leads him by a natural and obvious procedure to 
gnvent the numbers and characters, which we have borrowed 

‘from the Arabians. In the fecond, he makes him difcover the 
known methods of addition and fubtraéton: in the third, the 
Author puts himfelf in the place of his difciple, and propofes 
to himfelf particular queftions of multiplication and divifion, 
which lead him to the general rules of thefe operations, whether 
they be applied to whole numbers or to fuch as contain deci- 
mal fractions. He always forms, as he proceeds, the theoreti- 
cal conclufions refulting from his refearches, defines the objects 
prefented by the developement of his ideas, and points out the 
proper figns for the reprefentation of thofe ideas. 

M. Bertranp begins his fourth chapter by the following 
propofition, that * the product of feveral factors does not de- 
pend on the order in which they are multiplied:’ he fhews the 


powers and roots of numbers, completes what he had obferved 


with refpect to figns in the preceding chapters, and thus lays 
down the princip'es of algebraic notation. 

In the fifth chapter our Author treats of broken numbers, 
and fhews how they are to be added, fubtraéted, multiplied 
and divided by each other. In the fixth he undertakes the 
folution of a difficult queftion in fractions, by a method very 
different from thofe which have been employed for that purpofe 
by other analytical writers, But as this chapter may appear 
dificult to fome beginners, M. BertTrRanp advifes fuch to 
defer the perufal of it until they have ftudied the three following 
chapters, as the truths demonftrated in them do not depend on 
the propofitions contained in the fixth, and by exercifing the 
fagacity and attention of the young reader, may prepare him 
for underftanding them with more facility. In chapter the 
feventh M. BertrrRanbD points out the methods of extracting 
the roots of whole and broken numbers of every kind—the 
eighth contains a complete treatife on arithmetical and geome- 
trical relations and proportions ; and the ninth a folution of 
determinate 
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jeterminate and indeterminate problems of the firft degree, 
The author, in this chapter, explains the four firft operations 
of algebra, and points out the manner of proceeding in order 
to find out the moft complex common divifor of two algebraic 
uantities. The variety and choice of the problems refolved 
‘; this chapter, as alfo the reflexions which accompany their 
(lution, are every way proper to excite in the youthful mind 
, tafte for the f{cience under confideration, and to facilitate 
remarkably their progrets and improvement in mathematical 
knowledge. ' 

The tenth chapter is employed in the folution of determi- 
nate problems of the fecond degree, and the eleventh in difplay- 
ing the powers of a binomial, whofe indices are either broken 
or negative numbers. In this chapter, among other things, 
our Author Jays down the principles of the {cience of probabi- 
lities, and refolves feveral problems, relative to chances, which 
render the application of thefe principles familiar to the ftudent, 
and alfo fhew him how interefting the queftions are, which 
depend upon them.—The fcience of Jogarithms is ampiy treated 
jn the twelfth chapter, in which the labours of Lord, Naper, 
the ingenious methods and tables of Meflrs. Sharp, Briggs, 
Flack, and Sherwin, are de(cribed, illuftrated, and appre- 
ciated with refpeét to their accuracy, and ufefulnefs in this 
jmportant branch. 

The sEconD PART of this work is fubdivided into two, viz. 
Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. ‘The firft, which is 
again fubdivifible into three branches, comprehends the pro- 
perties of the circle and right line,—the application of thefe 
properties to the menfuration of plane, rectilinear, and circular 
furfaces,—-and to that of curve furfaces and folids, The firf 
of thefe branches is largely treated in feven chapters. Here the 
Author, beginning with the common notion of pace, deduces 
from it the ideas of planes, right lines, angles, triangles, and 
curves, defcribes their nature, properties, determinations, cir- 
cumftances, relations, proportions, &c. folves feveral problems 
relative to them, and points out the confequences deducible 
from them. The fecond branch of elementary geometry occu- 
ples two chapters, in one of which the Author compares plane, 
rectilinear furfaces, one with another; and in the other, gives, 
nearly, the meafure of the area of a circle, and derives fron 
thence, by way of conclufion, the areas of fe€tors, fegments, 
and, in general, of all figures that are terminated by right lines 
and the arches of a circle. The third branch is compre- 
hended in fix chapters, in which the Author treats of fimple 
folid angles (for fuch he calls the angles that are formed by two 
planes, which mect each other)—of regular folid angles, and 
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their principal properties, of regular bodies, their number, con: 
ftruGtion, &c.—of the definition and conftruction of prifms 
pyramids, cones, and cylinders, of the menfuration of the’ 
furfaces, and of their folidity, and of the characters or mark, 
of fimilarity in folids of every kind.— There is a rich variety of 
mathematical inftruction communicated with great perfpicuity 
and facility in the detail into-which M. BErtTRanp enters jp 
the illuftration of all thefe fubjects. 

Trigonometry forms the fecond branch of geometry, confidered 
in its general fenfe. Under this denomination our Author 
comprehends both Plain and Spherical Trigonometry, as they 
are branches that fpring from the fame root, and they are 
treated in one chapter, which is divided into feven feétions, 
Thefe contain the moft important definitions, difcuffions, pro. 
blems, folutions of problems, and demonftrations, that regard 
this interefting branch of mathematical fcience. 

It is proper to obferve here, that in treating the great variety 
of fubjects that naturally require a place in a work of this 
kind, M. B. has neither employed the differential nor the 
dntegral calculus; he has not even made ufe of the algebraic 
analyfis in all its extent;—he has not gone further than the 
folution of equations of the fecond degree. As to his method, 
it is ftri€tly geometrical, and hence arife the order and preci- 
fion that give fuch relief and encouragement to the ftudent by 
fpreading an air of eafe and facility over laborious difcutfions, 
and thus rendering them perfpicuous and interefting. For the 
moft part, M. Bertranp has employed both the analytic 
and fynthetic method, of which he knows perfectly the refpec- 
‘tive nature, advantages, and refources; the fure progrefs in 
knowledge arifing from the one, and the expeditious manner 
of communicating that knowledge, which 1s the peculiar ad- 
vantage of the other, are circumftances of which he has happily 
availed himfelf in the excellent work now before us :—a work 
which we think muft be of great ufe, not only in directing the 
{peculations of the ftudent, but in guiding the merchant, the 
politician, the topographer and geographer, the navigator and 
aftronomer, in the praétical duties and occupations of their 
refpective profeffions, 
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Arr. III. " 

‘Ani le de la Chine, ou Annales de cet Empire, &c.—A Gene- 
Penal China, or the Annals of jt tranflated 

fom Ton, kien, kang-mou, by the late Father J. A.M. pe Moy- 

piac Dé Maicza, &c. Vols. V. VI. VI!. and VIII.  4to. 

Paris. 1778. : 

T is time to refume * our accounts of this great work, in 

the publication of which the Jearned Editors + difplay the 
mot active diligence, induftry, and perfeverance. ‘Thefe four 
yolumes contain the hiftory of China fiom the year 420 of the 
Chriftian era to 1200: the quantity of matter, good, bad, and 
indifferent, which they contain, will not permit us to give 
any thing more than a general account of the contents of each. 

The fifth volume exhibits the hiftory of the five dynafties 
Song, Tf, Leang, Tchin and Sout, in which we find few, if any 
great princes, and ftill fewer good ones, though they contain a 
{pace of a hundred and nineteen years, and the reigns of twenty- 
feven emperors. After the extinction of the dynafty of Join, 
in the year 420, China was divided into feveral {mall fove- 
reignties ; befides which, we perceive here a more important 
divifion into two great empires, the one northern, formed 
by the entrance of the Tartars into the northern provinces, 
and the other fouthern, of which the emperors were Chinefe. 
By the hiftorical feries which F. pe Matta has followed 
(confining the attention to the fouthern empire, and mention- 
ing in the margin only the princes of the dynafty of Song, who 
reigned in the fouth), the reader is led to think, that there is 
only one emperor, and that the northern chief is only a little 
rebel fovereign: but this is a miftake, the grand annals men- 
tion both the northern and fouthern emperors (as we learn from 
the refpectable authority of AZ. de Guignes), and there is no 
doubt but that their tranflator ought to have followed the fame 
method. Both this grand divifion and the fmaller ones of the 
northern diftri€ts, poffefled by Tartar chiefs, introduce confu- 
fion into the thread of this hiftory, efpecially to an European, 
who is not familiar with thefe various events and revolutions, 

If the dynafties already mentioned exhibit no emperors of 
great note either for genius or virtue, we are compenfated by 
feveral difplays both of public and private virtue, in inferior 
ftations. We meet with a Yen-Yen-Tchi, friend and minifter 
to the emperor Ou-ti of the dynafty of Song, who, from a ftate 
of extreme poverty and obfcurity, rofe, by merit alone, to the 
firft pofts in the empire, and never forgot himfelf in any of the 








* See our laft extra& in the Review for December 1777, in the 

Foreign Corre/pondence, p. 477. 
t+ The Abbé Grossier and M. te Roux DesnauTEsraYEs, 
Arabic Profeffor in the Reyal College of France, &c, &c, 
profperous 
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profperous fcenes of life. His drefs was plain linen ; his houfé 
was thatched with ftraw, and furnifhed with the utmoft fimpli- 
city ; he had neither horfes nor chariots; a waggon, drawn b 

oxen, was his travelling carriage, when he was fent to do the 
emperor’s bufinefs in the provinces; he never took a recom. 
pence for any fervice, and feemed to fuffer, even when the objegs 
of his benignity expreffed their gratitude. The matter that pers 
ceived, approved, and advanced {uch merit, eclipfed by obfcurity, 
muft have been a good prince; we, accordingly, find here 
fome entertaining ftories of Ou-ti, which do him honour: there 
are alfo in this volume examples of generofity and difinterefted. 
nefs, that would do honour to any age, and are not over-abun- 
dant inours. The ftory of Kao-t/ou, who afcended the throne 
in 420, is remarkable: he had a mind to get entirely rid of the 
Jate Emperor, who was depofed, but ftill living: for this pur- 
pofe he appointed a facrifice to Tien, mixed poifon with the 
wine that was to be offered, and fent a portion of it to the 
dethroned Emperor, whom, as he hoped, a principle of reli- 
gion would engage to drink it; but a faithful Minifter of that 
unfortunate Prince, fufpecting, or knowing, the impious fraud, 
drank the cup for his mafter, and expired foon after. The de- 

throned Emperor was, however, foon after fuffocated in his bed 

by the order of Kao-t/ou, It is with inexpreffible furprize that 

we find Father pe MaAILLA drawing a pompous, panegyrical 

portrait of this imperial aflaffin, and, amidft a long lilt of other 

eminent moral qualities, reprefenting him as mild, humane, and 

full of benignity. We are fenfible of the contradictions that 

are to be found in human charaéters, and which are often ftri- 

king enough to excite aftonifhment ; we alfo acknow!edge that 

many unfeemly lines of charaéter, or, at leaft, of conducts 

may be fo compeniated by amiable qualities, as to delerve the 

favour of being caft into the fhade of Charity, that they may 

not tarnifh the luftre of predominant virtue; but we cannot 

conceive that a man, capable of covering a deliberate project 

of murder under a folemn act of religion, and afterwards per- 

petrating that murder in another form, when his firft ftratagem 

mifcarried, can poflefs any of the effential lines of a good moral 
character: at leaft we fee nothing in the Hiftory before us that 
can be alleged to excufe the flattering portrait which Father 

pe Mati tia draws of this Emperor. 

During the four firft of the five dynafties which form the 
materials of this volume, we find nothing but bloody revolu- 
tions, factions breathing rage and vengeance, and objects pain- 
ful to humanity. The dynafty of Zang, which afcended the 
throne in 619, and which brings us to the commencement of 
the fixth volume, put an end to thefe difgufting fcenes of fedi- 
tion and carnage, and was one of the moit illuftrious and poss 
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erful families that have reigned. in China. The fecond Prince 
of this dynafty began his reign by difmifling three thoufand 
concubines of the palace *. vant: of the fame dynatty, who 
reigned in the year 626, was a Prince of diftinguifhed merit, 
One of the great men of the empire prefented to him a petition, 
requefting the removal of flatterers from his prefence, telling 
him, at the fame time, that if he hada mind to know them, 
he had only to propofe in council fomething prejudicial to the 
public good, and infift upon its immediate execution, and that 
thus he would fee who they were, whom a fervile adulation led 
to pay him a blind obedience. ‘* I acknowledge, anfwered the 
Emperor, that the method is fure; but if a fovereign employs 
ftratagems and cunning with bis counfellors, how can he re 
uire or expect uprightnefs and candour from them? A Prince 
is like the {pring of the rivulet, and his officers may be con- 
fidered as the ftream that flows from it: if the {pring or foun- 
tain-head is pure and limpid, the ftream will be pure and 
limpid alfo: befides, I have always had an averfion to thole 
infidious methods of proceeding that corrupt the candour of 
the heart. I would rather remain ignorant of what may be 
wrong, if wrong there be, than difcover it by means that are 
chargeable with duplicity, and are unworthy of that frankne/s 





* According to the precepts of the book Li-K:, an Emperor (ex- 
clufive of his {poufe whom he creates Emprefs) may have 130 con- 
cubines : three who are called Fovg-in, nine, who have the appel- 
lation of Pin, thirty-feven, who bear the name of C4:-Fou, eighty- 
one, who are denominated Yu-7f The Emperors, during a long 
fpace of time, far exceeded this number; fo far, that when Ycin- 
Ou-ti reduced the whole of the empire under his obedience, the num- 
ber of his concubines amounted to fen thoufand, 

We find here a note of the Editors, which difcovers the pains they 
take to throw light upon the text of the Annals, and to make their 
readers acquainted with the manners and cufloms of the court of Pe- 
kin. ‘* The Foug-in (fay they) are a kind of Queens, who by the 
honours they receive are diltinguifhed from the other Jadies (concue 
bines) of the palace. The three Foug-in, are ordinarily women of 
royal birth ; this, at leaft, is now the cafe under the government of 
the Manchew Tartars. They havea dwelling apart, a court, two 
maids of honour, and other perfons of the fair fex in their fervice. 
They have a brilliant /wite of attendance, and no expence is fpared 
to render their apartments and furniture as magnificent as is pofiible. 
All their children are legitimate, and are called Magalbaens ; and the 
only circumftance, by which they are diftinguifhed from thefe of the 
Emprefs is, the preference given to the latter in the fuccefion 
to the empire. The Emprefs lodges in the fame, palace with the 
Emperor: the other ladies have their feparate palaces. Thefe wo- 


rn.208 concubines never appear to any eye, but thofe of the Mo- 
Rarch, 
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re ave which are fo earneftly recommended by our ancient 

ages. 

Oui Hiftorian mentions, among other lines of wifdom and 
humanity in the character and conduct of this excellent Pringe 
one that, alas! feems to be totally unknown to the Princes aad 
Sovereigns of this philofophical age, or, if known, to be total} 
neglected : what that was the Reader will fee in the follow. 
ing paflage: ‘* In deliberating with his nobles about the means 
of prolonging the peace, which his fubje&s enjoyed, he thought 
that the moft effectual would be to diminifh his expences, to 
lighten the burthen of taxation, to employ mild and concilia. 
ting meafures, and to inquire diligently into the wants of his 
people in order to fupply them. There is no King, faid he, 
without a kingdom, and what ts it that conftitutes a kingdom, but 
the people? Therefore, to oppre/s the people, and to ruin them in 
order to fatisfy the avarice and paffions of a Sovereign, is like a per. 
Jon’s cutting off his own flefh in order to appeafe the hungry cravings 
of bis fiomach: the flomach of fuch a perfon is, indeed, fatiated 
for a time, but the body perifbes.—Such is the cafe of thofe Princes, 
who enrich themfelves at the expence of their fubjecis. The calami- 
ties and ruin of a country proceed oftener from INTERNAL TROU- 
BLES than from FOREIGN WARS. The Monarch who oppreffis 
his people excites murmurs, and murmurs lead to fedition.” The 
words and actions of this good Prince, which are recorded by 
our Hiftorian, deferve to be read in the work itfelf. His name 
ftruck terror into the Tartars, while it was pronounced by his 
fubjecéts with delight, and by the neighbouring nations with 
veneration. Under his reign the inhabitants of China were 
numbered, and the extent of the empire determined ; but our 
Author’s account of its dimenfions is not very clear, Tai-t/oug 
reigned 23 years, and pofleffed fo entirely the hearts of his {ub- 
jects, that his dynafty poffefled the throne a century longer than 
all the five preceding dynafties had done. But his fucceflors 
did not refemble him ; they-often reduced the dynafty, by their 
unworthy conduét, to the brink of deftru€tion, and it was only 
the affection excited in the people for his family, on his ac- 
count, that could make them bear patiently the follies and 
foibles of his defcendants. One of thefe, the Emprefs Oxu-Heou, 
dethroned her own fon, put in his place another, whom fhe 

kept chained and imprifoned ; and thus governed, folely, amidft 

plots and affaffinations, that vaft empire, which fhe rendered 
formidable, but not happy. It is farther obfervable, that un- 
der this dynafty,, the eunuchs of the palace acquired fuch an af- 
eendant in the chief branches of the adminiftration, that, more 
than once, they made their mafters tremble, triumphed over 


the efforts of defpotifm, difconcerted the plots laid for theit 
deftruction, 
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deftruction, and were, at length, one of the principal caufes of 


‘the downfall of the dynafty of the Zang. 


It was, alfo, during the dynafty of Zang, and in the year 
26, that the Emperor Hiven-Tjong ordered a lift to be made of 


the number of families throughout the empires that were not 


employed in his fervice or in that of the government, and they 
were found to amount to 7,069,565 Chinefe families, which 
made, in all, 41,419,712 fouls. In the year 754 this political 


operation was extended to the towns as well as families, and 


there appeared to be then in China 321 cities of the firft order, 
1538 of the fecond, exclufive of fmaller towns and villages, and 
9,619,254 families, which made, in all, 52,880,488 fouls. 
Thus, in the fpace of 29 years, the population of China in- 
creafed above eleven millions. In the year 846, which was 86 
years after, a like numbering yielded no more than 4,996,722 
families ; and another made five years after, yielded 41,600 fa- 
milies lefs than the preceding. If thefe faéts are true, and the 
eftimates were well made, this diminution muft appear aftonifh- 
ing, more efpecially when it is confidered, that, in the inter- 
vals between thefe different periods, there was neither wary 
peftilence, nor any confiderable fcarcity or famine, which latter 
circumftance is known to produce frequently fudden changes in 
the population of China. Having mentioned the population of 
China under the dynafty of Zang, it may not be improper to 
give, from our Author, the ftate of its revenues during this pe- 
riod. In the year 852, Siven-Tfong ordered an exact account 
to be drawn up of the money that entered annually into his 
treafury ; and it appeared that his annual revenue (the duties 
on falt and wine included) amounted to between four and five 
millions fterling. It is to be obferved that grain, filks, and fe- 
veral other commodities, which make a part of the imperial in- 


come, do-not enter into this account, 


We do not underftand Father p—E MAILLA’s account of the 
extent of the Chinefe empire under the dynafty of the Tang; 
nor do we know the fituation of the places by which he ter- 
minates it. He fays it extended from the Eaftern Sea to the 
Weft of the kingdom of Yen-Chi, and from the kingdom of 


Zin-y in the South to the country of Zamo in the North; and 


that, of confequence, its extent was 9510 leagues from Eaft to 
Weft, and 10,918 from North to South.—There is a map of 
ancient China annexed to this volume, whofe proper place is 
the firft volume. of the work; it is more circumftantial, more 
accurate, and better compofed, than that which Father Anjot 
prehxed to the fecond volume of the Memoirs concerning China, 
and gives lefs extent to that empire. 

The feventh volume comprehends a period, beginning with 
the year 888, and ending with the year 959 of the Chriftian 

App. Rey. Vol. Ix. L ] era. 
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era. In this fhort period of 71 years we fee, befides the twe 
laft Emperors of the famous dynafty of Tang, five dynatties fil}. 
ing fucceffively the imperial throne, and exhibiting the mog 
odious and barbarous fcenes of perfidy, corruption, rebellion, 
and carnage, that have ever been known in any nation or pe. 
riod of the world. Neverthelefs, in the midft of thefe abomi- 
nable enormities and diforders, we find examples of heroifm and 
virtue, that adminifter fome little refrefhment and confolation 
to the difgufted reader. “‘Thefe commotions are adapted to re. 
move, at leaft, fome of the prejudices in favour of the Chinefe, 
to which the accounts of the Miffionaries have given rife; for 
if we credit the relations of thefe Fathers, we may be led to 
think that tranquillity and concord have always reigned in 
, China, nay, that they are the diftinétive characters of that 
happy nation. Some examples will rectify the erroneous judg- 
ments which many of our Readers may have entertained on this 
head. 

Tchao-tfong, who may be confidered as the laft Emperor of 
the dynafty of Zang, had refolved to reform thé government, 
which was in the greateft diforder ; but his moft vigorous en- 
deavours were infufficient to controul that {pirit of ‘independ. 
ence which reigned among the governors of the provinces; and 
when, in China, matters are come to fuch a pefs, there is no 
remedy but the entire deftruction of the reigning dynafty. The 
eunuchs had acquired fuch a monftrous afcendant as to arreft 
and depofe the Emperor, to place his infant-heir upon the 
throne, and to ftrangle all who adhered to the captive Prince. 
Tchou-ouen came to his affiftance, delivered him from prifon, 
put to death feveral thoufands of the eunuchs——and what then? 
Why, then, he availed himfelf of the weaknefs of the Prince 
to whofe fuccour he was come, maflaered his guards, and put 
others in their place, who murdered the Prince, and placed on 
‘the throne Tchao-/iven-ti, fon of Tchao-tfong, who had no more 
than the title of Emperor. ‘Fhe brothers of this titular Mo- 
narch were invited to a feaft on the borders of a lake, where 
they were all perfidioufly ftrangled, and their carcafes thrown 
into the water. All thefe enormities were executed by the or- 
der of Tchou-ouen, and, that they might not be imputed to him, 
he gave only a verbal order to the officers who were the inftru- 
ments of his barbarity: nay, he went fo far as to order all 
thefe officers, together with one of his own fons, to be facri- 
ficed, in a pretended fit of affliction and defpair: but as he was 
much fufpeéted of having brought about the death of the Em- 
peror, he made ufe of the appearance of a comet, which ful- 
nifhed him with an opportunity of putting to death a great 
number of thofe who cenfured his condu@&. At length he 


forced the young Emperor to abdicate the throne, and to uy? 
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fer the empire to him by an authentic act. He gave the de- 
pofed Emperor a {mal principality; but about a year after he 
put him to death, with all his family; and thus ended the dy- 
pafty of Tang, in the year 907 of the Chriftian era, 
he new Monarch enjoyed, neverthelefs, only a part of the 
empire he had fo perfidioufly ufurped. The Tartars called Leao 
had invaded the northern provinces, and the empire was di- 
vided into a multitude of little independent principalities, whofe 
eflors refufed to acknowledge the new Emperor. For the 
hiftorical detail of all thefe events we muft refer the Reader to 
the book—wherein he will find new fcenes of horror in this 
new dynafty, which was called Heouleang. He will fee the Em- 
or, who, in 912, had taken the name of Tai-t/ou, murdered 
by a band of affaffins, headed by his own fon, who alfo put to 
death his brother, whom his father had defigned for his fuc- 
ceflor, and was foon after befieged in his palace by another 
brother, whom he had treated with perfidy and injuftice. He 
found means of efcaping with his wife, and the foldier who had 
been the principal in the murder of his father ; and this monfter, 
after killing him and his Emprefs, put an end to his own days. 
The empire pafled to another brother called A4-ti, who was 
depofed in 923, and gracioufly killed by one of his friends, to 
prevent his falling into the hands of hisenemies. After this,— 
five dynafties pafs rapidly, in the midft of bloodfhed and tumult. 
Tchouang-tfong, the firft of the dynafty of Heou-tang, and the 
Prince who had dethroned A/o-ti, was wounded, in defending 
his palace againft rebels, and afterwards poifoned by his Em- 
prefs. Adingt-tfong died of grief in the midft of an infurrection. 
Min-ti, who reigned after him, was ftrangled by order of his 
own brother, who, to efcape from his enemies, fled into one 
of the towers of his palace with the two Empreffes and his chil- 
dren, and fet fire to the building, with which they were all 
confumed, in the year 936. A new dynafty, called Heru-tfn, 
which produced but two Emperors, pofleffed the throne until 
947. The family of Heou-han ufurped it then, and was de- 
throned in g50; and that of Heoutcheou held it till the year 959, 
at which this volume concludes. 

The eighth volume opens with the grand dynafty of the Song, 
of which the founder Tai-t/ong was proclaimed Emperor in 96a, 
from which epocha China was governed by Princes of the fame 
family during the courfe of three centuries, though a confider- 
able extent of its territory was in the hands of the Tartars. 
Tai- tong was an excellent Prince; he endeared himfelf to all 
his fubje@s by his benignity, affability, and fimplicity of man- 
ners: he detefted luxury, oftentation, and fraud :—he was di- 


ligent and a@tive in the difcharge both of his public and do- 


meftic duties ; and he was fuch a zealous patron of learning, 
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that, under his reion, the fciences began to revive, the femi. 
naries of learning were repaired, and the number of writers was 
never fo numerous in China as under this dynafty. This tran- 
quillity, however, was often, in fome degree, interrupted by 


the Tartars, who poflefled many of the northern provinces, but. 


the danger was always averted by means of negociation; till 
the time came when the great revolution was brought about, 
This will be defcribed in the next volume. 

But even this fmiling period of the Chinefe empire was dif- 
graced by a multitude of pious frauds and aéts of fuperftition, 
The Emperors of Song were entirely addicted to the feét of Tao- 
fe, whofe facred impoftures are well known, particularly their 
pretenfion to the power of conferring immortality by certain 
medical preparations. In the year 1008, the Emperor Tchin- 
tfong was informed, we are told, by a fpirit or vifion, that a 

ook fhould be fent to him from heaven. Accordingly the 
book arrived, enclofed in a covering of yellow filk, 20 foot 
Jong, and fufpended at one of the gates of his palace. The 
Emperor went to the place, attended by his grandees, received 
the celeftial book upon his knees, placed it on a magnificent 
chariot, and read in it a prediction (this was the cream of the 
jeft) that the family of Song fhould poffefs the empire during 
feven hundred generations. The book was depofited ina gold 
box, the Monarch received the compliments of the whole em- 
pire on occafion of the celeftial prefent, public rejoicings were 
celebrated five days fucceffively—and all this farce was con- 
certed between the Emperor and fome of his minifters, in order 
toamufe the people. Our Author, the good Father pz MaILLa, 
exprefles great furprize that thofe who were acquainted with 
the cheat, behaved, froma principle of policy or adulation, as 
if they had no fort of doubt about the miracle. Did our Au- 
thor never hear of the annual exhibition of the blood of St. Ja- 
nuarius at Naples, nor of a thoufand other fuch ghoftly tricks, 
‘daily practifed and conftantly applauded by the blind credulity 
of the multitude, and the courtly complaifance of the more 
knowing ‘ones ?—This book gave occafion to a multitude of 
other miraculous impoftures, between which and acts of fuper- 
ftitious credulity, the Chinefe Emperors, notwithftanding thet 
boafted knowledge and wifdom, paffed their time. Nay, thefe 
moved the {prings of government too often under the dynafty 
of Song, otherwife remarkable for its having produced. great 
men, and eminent philofophers. , 

It was under this dynafty that the famous Se-ma-kouang, 2uU- 
thor of the’Grand Hiftory of China, flourifhed. He, in 1084, 


‘prefented that important work to the Emperor, who commended 


it in the genera! «flembly of the grandees, and admitted its au- 


thor into the privy-council; where he contributed greatly to 


reform 
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reform the government. But the patriotic endeavours of that 
great and good man, fo eminent for his integrity, genius, affa- 
bility, mildnefs, modefty, and dignity of demeanour, occafioned 
his downfal. He was banifhed from court, his friends were 
fent into exile, his papers were deftroyed, and nothing was 
fpared but his Hiftory of China, entitled, The, tcht,-tong-kien, 
which was preferved from the flames by the interpefition of one 
of the Emperor’s minifters. Under this fame dynafty lived alfo 
Tchou-hi, the celebrated philofopher, whefe abridgment of the 
Hiftory of Se-ma kouang is the General Hiftory, or Grand An- 
nals, entitled, Kang-mo, the tranflation of which is the fubje& 
of this Article. Tchou-hi, alfo, whofe merit was tarnifhed by 
fome abfurd fingularities, died in exile, in the year 1200. 

,While the Emperors were employed about the quarrels and 
cabals of the literati, the Tartars were gaining new acceflions of 
power in the empire, and daily extending their territories. The 
Mongols began to fettle in Tartary ; and, in the fucceeding 
volume, we fhall fee them mafters of a!l China. 





“ArT. IV. 
Voyage Pittore/que de la Grece, Fc.—Travels through all the different 


Parts of Greece, reprefented in a Series of Engravings, No. Ill. 
Large Folio. Paris. 1779. 


"THOUGH the peculiar merit of this elegant, interefting, 

and learned publication be, its reprefenting with the 
greateft accuracy, tafte, and f{plendor, the prefent ftate of Greece, 
and the adjacent countries, fo famous in claffic fong, yet the 
manner in which the noble Author treats his fubject is every way 
proper to attract the attention, and excite the efteem, both of the 
philologift and the philofopher. The Author will lofe nothing 
by the modefty with which he fpeaks of this elegant and diffi- 
cult undertaking; he requefts but indulgence, he will obtain 
APPLAUSE. The CounT DE CHoISEUL looks upon the text 
as only an acceflory to the engravings, which he confiders as 
the principal part of the undertaking ; neverthelefs this text is 
replete with excellent matter, and difcovers a writer perfectly 
acquainted with the hiftorians, poets, travellers, and geogra- 
phers, both ancient and modern, who have given accounts or 
defcriptions of Greece. 

This third Number begins with the 2:1ft plate, which ex- 
hibts a View of the City and Ifle of Naxia, anciently called Naxos, 
and-confecrated to the worfhip of Bacchus. ‘This conqueror of 
India, who was worfhipped in Egypt under the name of Ofiris, 
found Ariadne on the coaft of Naxos, where their loves ren 
dered the ifland famous in claffic ftory. In our Author’s ac- 
count of the religious ceremonies inftituted in honour of this 
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divinity, we find evident marks of a lively imagination, a phi- 
lofophical fpirit, and an extenfive knowledge of mythology and 
hiftory. The worthip of Bacchus, according to our Author, 
was Carried from the banks of the Nile into Bceotia by Cadmus, 


whofe daughter'Semele gave him a fecond birth, which promoted 


his reputation and faved her own. The impofture of Cadmus 
fhewed, by its fuccefs, that there is no error too abfurd for the 
credulity of mankind. The Bacchanal feafts celebrated in 
Greece, and tranfported from thence into Italy, are well known, 
When inftituted by Orpheus, as a part of his religion, they were 
remarkable for their purity, though afterwards they were pro- 
fcribed at Rome on account of their licentioufnefs. Had they 
not been pure in their origin, they would not have obtained 
the approbation and refpect of fo many nations; but when 
once eftablifhed, their degenerating from their primitive purity 
into fcenes of voluptuoufnefs, did not immediately occafion 
their fuppreffion.—T hey flattered too much the fenfual propen. 
fities of mankind, not to be encouraged in the Pagan world: 
accordingly they were adopted in almoft all countries, and-in- 
ftead of being celebrated only once a year, they were multiplied 
and repeated under various forms and denominations, fuch as 
the Greater and Leffler Bacchanaiia, the Old and the New, the 
Vernal, Autumnal, Noéurnal, &c. In no place were the facred 
rites of this deity fo zealoufly performed as in the ifle of Naxos, 
which pretended to have been the nurfery of the jolly god, and 
difputed that honour with the Caves of Nya and Mount Mfros, 
The fertility of this ifland, and its excellent wine, which Athe- 
nus compares with the nectar of the gods, but-which cannot 
bear tranfportation, even to the neighbouring ifles, feem to re- 
cal to. remembrance the refidence and gifts of Bacchus. 

The 22d and 23d plates prefent a drawing of the Geometrical 
Plan of the Gate of the Temple of Bacchus, and of the Rock on which 
the Temple was built: thefe are the only ancient remains that 
are to be found in the ifland. The number of its inhabitants 
amounts to 6000, of which a fifth part are Roman Catholics, 
and the prefent Latin Bifhop is a defcendant of the Venetian 
Dukes, who were the ancient fovereigns of Naxos. ‘There are 
feveral convents in the ifland, of which one belongs to the Je- 
fuits, who ftill remain there, but in a fecular habit. ‘The Greeks 
and Latins have each their Archbifhop, whofe jurifdiction ex- 
tends to all the Cyclades. —T here is fomething exceffively ridi- 
culous and abfurd in the drefs of the women of Naxos, Inftead 
of a thin gauze, that veils, but imperfe€tly, the bofoms of the 
ladies at Smyrna, the Naxians ufe a thick covering of velvet, 
adorned with embroidery and fmall pearls: they wear alfo a 
clumfy kind of hoop, which disfigures them extremely. Ne- 
verthelefs, amidft all thefe marks of an abfurd and whimfical 
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gufterity, they are ftudious to fet off their drefs, fuch as it is, 
with all the fuccours of art; and if they are not drefled with ele- 

nce, it is not owing to want of pains and invention, but of 
tafte. "They make an abundant ufe of rouge; they blacken their 
eye-brows and eye-lids; they cover their faces with a multitude 
of patches, which they make of the leaves of a black and fhining 
talc, which the ifland produces, and they place between their 
eyes a crefcent, compofed of the fame fubftance, which they look 
upon as graceful in the higheft degree. All this is accurately re- 
prefented in the 24th plate. 

The 25th, of which the engraving is as beautiful as the ob- 
jets are charming and graceful, forms a ftriking contraft to 
the uncouth figures of the Naxians. It reprefents the ladies of 
the ifle of Zine, whofe ancient name was Tenos. This plate is, 
indeed, full of grace and beauty ; we fee here the fineft propor- 
tions of fhape, the moft pleafing regularity of features, and that 
magic of phyfiognomy, if we may ufe that expreffion, which 
often compenfates the want of beauty, and always increafes and 
heightens its charms. ‘The moft voluptuous drapery clothes 
thefe beautiful women, without concealing any of their graces. 

Plate 26th reprefents the women of inferior rank, and the 
a7th the female fervants of the laft mentioned ifland. The la- 
dies are reprefented in the interior of their apartment, after 
breakfaft: they feem employed in reading: the women of the 
Burgher clafs are bufied about their houfhold affairs; they are 
furrounded with cradles and children; and they bear, in their 
countenances, that tender, engaging maternal afpe& which mixes 
a fentiment of refpect with the impreffion that their beauty makes 
upon the fpectator. The maid-fervants are drawn ftanding in a 
light, eafy attitude; they carry in their hands little bafkets full 
of clues of filk, which denote their induftry without imparting 
any painful idea of the harfhnefs of their labour or fubjeéction. 
Their fhape is elegant; and their long, flowing garments cor- 
refpond with the free and eafy movements of their bodies, and 
aflume, as it were, their form and grace.—The commerce and 
induftry that reign in the ifle of Zenos, or Tine, diffufe not only 
the fweets of well-being and abundance among the inhabitants 
of the ifland, but alfo produce a kind of equality, which, with- 
out confounding the different ranks and orders of fociety, pre- 
vents the corruption that fo often arifes from over-grown opu- 
lence, and the degradation that is fo trequently the mortifying 
effe&t of indigence and want. It was here that our illuftrious 
Author, as he tells us himfelf, perceived, for the firft time, that 
the delightful pictures and defcriptions of the Grecian poets, were 
rather faithful imitations of nature, than the productions of 


fancy, 
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The 2&th and 2gth plates exhibit Views of the Town of San- 
Nicolo in the fame ifland, taken from different points of ob. 
fervation. In the explication of the 28th plate our Author 
makes farther obfervations on the ifland of Tenos, whofe {mall 
extent of twelve miles in circuit is compenfated by its fertility, 


and which contains near twenty thoufand inhabitants, difperfed 


in about fixty villages, It bore formerly the name of Ophiufa, 
from its being infefted with ferpents, and hence in Greece the 
viper is faid to have been called Tenia. Its inhabitants are r0- 
verned by their own magiftrates; no Turkifh officer renews b 
his prefence the idea of their fervitude, and they only feel one 
day in the year that they are under the yoke of defpotifm. 

The goth plate reprefents the I/fland and Town of Syra, for- 
merly Syros. The traveller, fays M. p—E CHoIseUL, who fails 
through the Archipelago, feels the moft agreeable emotions in 


recalling to memory the great men, who once rendered thefe’ 


iflands famous, and make us ftill behold them with a certain fen- 
timent of homage and refpect. The image of Pythagoras arifes 
to his fancy, when he arrives at Samos,—Lefbos recalls to him 


Alcgus and Sappho,—Ceos prefents to him Simonides the matter, 


and Bacchylides the rival, of Pindar, He pays homage to. the 
fhade of Hippocrates when he comes to Cos, and to that of Ar- 
chilochus when he arrives at Paros. Syros had the honour of 
giving birth to Pherecides, one of the moft ancient philofophers, 
and the mafter of Pythagoras. 
In the 31ft plate we find a Plan of the Ifland of Delos. The 
ruins, fays our Autbor, with which Delos is covered, proves 
the veneration of the ancients for that ifle in a {till more power- 
ful manner than the Odes of Callimachus and Pindar. The 
fables, which ennobled the origin of Delos, excited the piety of 
the Greeks, who were always fond of the marvellous, to lavith 
on this ifland the richeft oblations and prefents.. The azylum 
of Latona, the place which gave birth to Apollo and Diana, 
could not but be honoured with a univerfal worfhip. Ali the 
hiftorieal details that regard Delos, are comprehended here in a 


moft animated defcription of the feafts that were celebrated of 


old jn that ifland. This defcription is the compofition of an 
anonymous Author, who detached it from a large work, and 
permitted M,. pe CuHotseuL to infert it here. It is rather toe 
poetical with refpect to ftyle and imagery, but it has great 
merit as to erudition and eloquence, and will be read with plea- 
fure by the lovers of claffical antiquity. 


*,* For our accounts of the two former Numbers of this 
fplendid work, fee Appendixes to our 58th and s9th volumes. 
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ART. V. 

Nouveaux Memoires de l’ Academie Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres. 
Annie 1776—avec l'Hiftoire,—New Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences and Belles Lettres of Berlin for the Year 1776, 
with the Hiftory relative to that Year. Berlin. 4to. 1779. 

HisTorY OF THE ACADEMY. 
HE firft thing we meet with in the hiftorical part of this 
volume (after fome difcourfes on occafion of the reception 
of members, which we pafs over in filence) is a letter of Dr. 

Witson, of the Royal Society, to the Academy of Berlin, in 

which he communicates to that learned body his difcovery of 

fome new properties of light. We have alfo here the opinions of: 
fome of the principal Academicians concerning this difcovery. 

Among thefe opinions, that of M. Beguelin is peculiarly ine 

terefting, and bears all the marks of that penetration, extenfive 

knowledge, and amiable candour, that fo eminently diftinguith 
this excellent philofopher. ‘This difcovery, we fuppofe, is well. 
known, as alfo the experiments by which it was made; it ftruck, 
indeed, the members of the Academy with great furprife, and 
appeared directly contrary, not only to the obfervations of New- 
ton, but alfo to the known properties and nature of light. That 
the red or ubrific parts of a phlogifticated oyfter-fhell, or phof- 
phorus, fhould exhibit a feeble and pale red after having been 
expofed to the red rays of the folar beam alone, and fhould, on 
the contrary, appear with a red feveral fhades deeper and more 
lively, when expofed to the green rays only, and with a ftill 
more lively and brilliant red when expofed to the blue ones, 

feemed to M. Beguelin, incompatible with the theory of the im- 

mutability of the rays of light; and this ingenious academician 

makes feveral acute reflections on the fubjedt, as alfo on the feries 
of experiments on the phofphori and their prifmatic colours, of which 
the learned Author made a prefent to the Academy. 

This is followed by the obfervations of M., Sutzer on a 
 - nail found in a quarry of lime-ftone near the port of Nice 
in Provence, and by the eulogies of the deceafed Academicians, 
GuIscHARD (called Quintus Icilius), Heinius and Kuster. 

EMOTRS., 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Concerning Friétion, confidered as diminifhing Motion and op- 
pofing it. By M.Lampert. Second Memoir. 

Concerning the Powers of the Human Body. By the fame. Part 
firft. Thefe are confidered here as moving and accelerating powers ; 
but both the extent of the piece, and the feries of the reafoning, 
render this memoir incapable of abridgment. 

Chymical Refearches concerning the Topaz f Saxony. By M. 
Marcrarr. This ftone is found, in confiderable quantities, 
in Voigtland, about two miles from Averbach, in the crevices of a 


Very hard rock, where it is mixed with a kind of yellow marl 
and 
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aid with rock-cryftal. With refpeét to its internal texture, it 
1s compact, but foliated like the diamond; its form is prifmatic 
and has four unequal angles; it is alfo hard, and has a vivid 
luftre. M. Marcrarr, having obferved, that hard ftones 
and more efpecially thofe which are placed in the clafs of precious 
ftones, are not compofed of homogeneous earths, but of earths of 
different kinds, thought proper to begin his refearches on this 
fubje& by examining the topaz by the means of diffolvents, and 
fubjeCting it to the trial and operation of acids. In order to 
execute this defign, and to difcover the different kinds of earth 
which enter into the compofition of the topaz, he chofe the 
three acids of the mineral kingdom, thofe of vitriol, nitre, and 
falt, and having pulverized his topazes (a circumftance neceflary 
when hard ftones are to be fubjected to chymical operations) he 
began his experiments, which are here circumftantially related, 
are very curious, and fhew that the topaz contains a calcareous 
and an argillaceous earth. 

An Inquiry into a Point of Phyfiology, relative to the State of the 
Pelvis or Bafon of Women, in the Circumftance of Child-birth By 
M. pe PRANCHEVILLE, This fubject of inquiry is curious 
and important. ‘The queftion is, whether or no, at the time 
of delivery, the Pelvis in lying-in women yields and is dilated 
in order to facilitate the paffage of the child? ‘The greateft part 
of the medical faculty anfwer this queftion in the negative; 
feveral, however, are fox the affirmative, in confequence of their 
own obfervations: from whence it is natural to conclude, that 
this dilatation does not actually take place in al] women, but 
that it may happen, and that it has happened ;—and this is what 
the learned academician propofes to prove, and has fully proved, 
in this memoir, both from the conftruction of the bafon in wo- 
men, and from the teftimonies of the moft celebrated Anatomitts 
and Phyficians both of ancient and modern times. 

Experiments on the Eleétrophorus, together with a Theory of that 
Infirument. By M. Acuarp. ‘The inftrument, here men- 
tioned, is of late invention, and its fingular and unexpected 
effects have excited, in a peculiar manner, the attention of the 
obfervers of nature. The conftruction of this inftrument and 
the manner of ufing it, as alfo its preferving its ele€tricity for a 
confiderable fpace of time, are well known. It-was to difcover 
the manner in which the eleétrophorus aéts, and produces its 
effects, that M. ACHARD made the fixteen experiments related 
and defcribed in this excellent memoir, and which do fuch hoe 
nour to the fagacity and abilities of that celebrated naturalift. 
For an account of thefe experiments we muft refer the Reader to 
the volume before us; but the conclufions and refults deducible 
from them, and which M. AcHarp deduces from them in 
effect, with the cleareft evidence, are, rf, that it is net ne- 
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cefary, that the brafs-plate fhould touch exaétly and in all its 
furface the circular glafs plate which is originally electric; for 
our Academician having placed horizontally a circular plate of 
glafs, a line and a half thick and a foot.in diameter, upon a plate 
of tin, which touched the glafs only in a few places, the upper 
furface of the glafs being electrified by rubbing, produced all the 
effects of the eleétrophorus :—2dly, that the metallic plate, or 
the board of the eleétrophorus covered with tin-foil, is not effen- 
tially neceffary to the production of the effeéts which have been 
obferved in that inftrument, and that when the eleétrophorus is 
deprived of it, it retains neverthelefs all its properties: —dly, 
that the property which this inftrument has of retaining its 
electricity longer when it is infulated by a fubftance, which ac- 
quires, by rubbing, an electricity contrary to that which is given 
by rubbing, to the electric plate, is not peculiar to the eleétro- 
phorus, but is common to all fubftances which are originally 
electric: —4thly, that in order to draw {parks from a conduétor, 


| itis not neceflary that it fhould touch or communicate with the 


metal or tin-foil, that covers the inferior furface of the electro- 
phorus, as fome affert; all that is required for this purpofe is, 
that the conductor be touched by a body, which is adapted to 
tranfmit to it a portion of the eleétrical fluid:—sthly, that the 
electrophorus can never render the conductor eleétric, unlefs it 
be touched by a body, that is non-electric by itfelf:—6thly, that 
the ele&trophorus never eletrifies the conductor, but fo far 
as the latter receives or lofes a quantity of electrical fluid :— 
sthly, that the conduétor, as foon as it is placed on the electro- 
phorus, acquires a {mall degree of electricity, which it lofes at. 
the approach of a finger, and recovers the moment that it is 
taken away from the electrophorus:—8thly, that the electro- 
phorus, whofe inferior metallic coating, or whofe conductor is 
electrified, produces the effects of the Leyden phial:—othly, 
that to render the inftrument under confideration eletric, it is 
not neceflary to rub it directly; electricity by communication 
being fufficierst for that purpofe, as it produces the fame effec: 
fothly, that che moment that the conductor is placed upon an 
ele@rophorus of fealing-wax, it acquires a weak pofitive ele€ri- 
city, and acquires a weak negative electricity when it is placed 
upon the fame inftrument made of giafs:—r1thly, that if we 
touch the conduévor, after having placed it on an electrophorus 
of fealing-wax or grlafs, it lofes all its electricity :—12thly, that 
when, after having placed the conductor on an electrophorus of 
fealing-wax, and tuched it, we take it away from the inftru- 
ment, it acquires, the very moment it is lifted up, a pretty ftrong 
negative electricity; but when the electrophorus, employed in 
this experiment, is of glafs, the electricity of the conductor is 
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The explication which this ingenious Academician gives of 
the effects of this celebrated inftrument, is recommendable for 
its fimplicity; his defcription of fome new ele&rophori, con. 
ftru€ted upon the principles which have been here afcertained by 
the moft accurate experiments, is very curious, though fuccin@, 
but it would be difficult to render it perfpicuous to the Reader 
without the affiftance of the plates. 

Concerning the Nature of the Earth, which is the Bafis of the 
vegetable and animal Creation. By M. AcHARD. When any 

rtion of animal or vegetable matter is fubjeQled to the com- 
bined action of air and fire, there remains, after the intire dif. 
perfion and evaporation of the volatile parts, a fixed refidue of a 
grey colour, which, by a calcination, continued for fome time 
Jonger, becomes intirely white. This refidue is a mixture of 
fixed alkali (united fometimes with other falts), and of the earth, 
from which the part of the vegetable or animal, that was burned, 
derived its folidity. In order to obtain this earth alone and fe- 
parated from ail other matter, nothing more is neceflary than to 
lixiviate the refidue with diftilled water. By this procefs all the 
faline particles are removed, and the earth, that formed the bafis 
of the calcined vegetable or animal matter, remains alone in its 
moft perfect ftate of purity. This is the method that has been 
followed by our ingenicus Academician. He gives us accord- 
ingly a circumftantial account of thirteen experiments, which he 
made in order to difcover the earth that conftitutes the bafis of 
vegetables—-but of thefe we can only fpecify the refults. 1ft, 
the earth, already mentioned, diffolves, with effervefcence, in 
all acids :—2dly, it forms, with the marine and_ nitrous acids, 
falts per deliquium, that are not fufceptible of cryftallization:— 
gdly, tie marine acid adheres fo clofely to the earth of vegetables, 
that the action of fire, alone, is not fufficient to feparate them; 
—athly, the marine falt, of which this earth is the bafis, is fuf- 
ceptible of decompofition by the vitriolic acid, and all the faline 
alkalis, except the cauftic volatile alkali ;—the cafe is the fame 
with the nitrous falt which has vegetable earth for its bafis:— 
Sthly, heat alone is fufficient to carry off the nitrous acid that 
is united to the earth of vegetables: —6thly, this earth, faturated 
with the nitrous acid, acquires, by calcination, the property of 
fhining in the dark, provided it be previoufly expofed to the 
light:—7thly, the vitriolic acid, in conjunction with this ve- | 
getable earth, forms a falt, which fhoots into {mall cryftals, and 
requires a large quantity of water to diffolve it:—8thly, the 
action of fire alone is not fufficieyt to feparate from the vitriolic 
falt (whofe bafis is vegetable earth) the acid, that is neceflary to 
the prefervation of its faline properties:—gthly, the vegetable 
earth decompounds cinnabar, by uniting itfelf with its fulphur, 
and difengaging the mercury, with which it was mineralized i 
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uithly, the fame earth decompounds fal ammoniac, and difen- 
gages from it the volatile alkali:—t2thly, it alfo becomes at 
Jeaft, in part, by the means of calcination, diffolvable in wa- 
ter:—r3thly, fixed air, if it be joined with calcined vegetable 
earth diflolved in water, will immediately occafion its precipita- 
tion. Now as al] the properties of the vegetable earth, that 
we have here enumerated, are precifely the fame with thofe which 
charaGterife .calcareous earth, and diftinguifh it from all other 
earths yet known, it is not without reafon that M. ACHARD 
confiders the vegetable and calcareous as one and the fame 
earth. 

From this our Academician preceeds to an account of feven- 
teen experiments, which he made on animal earths; we fay 
earths, for it appears from thefe experiments that there are 
two kinds of animal earth, one which has all the properties of 
calcareous earth, another an alkaline earth, different from all 
thofe hitherto known. He examines the opinions of Meffrs. 
Buffon, Baumé, and Poerner, relative to animal and vegetable 
earths, refutes them with modefty and evidence, and concludes 
this memoir by the relation of an interefting experiment, that 
renders his refutation victorious and unanfwerable. 

A Memoir concerning the Force with which folid Bodies adhere 
to Fluids, determining the Laws{ by which that Force is direécted, 
conformably both to the Nature of the Fluid and the Solid. By 
M. AcHaRp. This piece is not fufceptible of any abridgment 
that would be intelligible without the twelve tables in which 





the ingenious Academician has placed, in order, the refult of 


his experiments. 

A Supplement to the Memoir concerning the Topaz of Saxony. 
By M. Marcrarr. This Academician had promifed to give 
a fuller account of the gelatinous matter, which he found in 
his operations on the Topaz of Saxony by the means either of 
falt of tartar or fpirit of vitriol, and he relates here the different 
experiments he had made with this view. From thefe experi- 
ments it appears, that the gelatinous matter derives tts origin 
from falt of tartar calcined, digefted with the vitriolic acid, and 
that it perhaps is united with a part of the caleined Topaz. 

Concerning the Changeable Stone (otherwife@lled the Oculus 
Mundi). By M.Geruarpn. The firft naturalift, who {poke 
with precifion of this fingular ftone, and pointed out its diftinc- 
tive property of opacity in the air and tranfparence in water, 


‘was the celebrated Boyle. The greateft part of the German 


writers on Natural Hiftory have done little more than copy 
him ; and one of them (Ihie) has given to this ftone the name 


.of Hydrophanus, from the property already mentioned. Thefe 


authors had only feen detached fragments of the ftone in 


queftion, without knowing any thing of ite natal bed; and this 
circumftance 
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circumftance rendered it fo rare, that one, about the fize of a 
pea, was fold in London for two hundred pounds. It is now 
known, that the oculus mundi is to be found in the mines of 
Hartz, and (as our Academician obferves) in fome places jn 
Silefia, Baron Veltheim vice-captain, of the mines of Hartz, 
fent a fragment of it to M. Gerhard, which occafioned the 
experiments mentioned in this memoir, of which it will not 
be amifs to prefent to the lovers of Natural Hiftory the follow. 
ing fummary : 

The oculus mundi is folid and compact, and vet there are 
neither filaments, grains, nor any fort of foliation difcernible 
in it:—When broken it refembles potter’s earth, ftrongly 
baked, or fine China ware; when ftruck againft fteel, it does 
not give fire, fo that it is inferior in hardnefs to quartz, flint, 
and jafper; it rather approaches in its qualities to the opbite 
and the jade* and its parts may be feparated with the knife, 
Though foft, it is fufceptible of a fine polifh ; thofe are fo more 
ef{pecially whofe colour refembles ivory, and which are diftin- 
guifhed by {pots of a milky white: feveral of thefe ftones are 
of a greenifh hue, variegated with white ftreaks, others between 
green and yellow, with ftraw-coloured f{pots, others, again, 
brown; it is not yet known, with certainty, whether thefe 
colours are the effec of a metallic principle; our Author 
thinks it probable, from his having difcovered ferrugineous 
particles in the brownith Silefian Oculus Mundi. Its {pecific 
gravity is to that of water as two to one, or thereabouts, and 
it does not, when rubbed, become electric; may, it acquires 
but a fmall degree of electricity, even by communication, —_ 

As to the natal bed and the manner of finding this ftone, 
Baron de Veltheim obferved to our Author, that it envelopes, 
in an opaque covering, the opal and the calcedonius of Iceland 
and the Ifles of Ferroe, and alfo the opals of Bavaria and 
Saxony, efpecially that kind which is. diftinguifhed by the 
denomination of /apis piceus. In this form, its external afpect 
is grofs and porous, but its inner parts, which are contiguous 
to the opal or calcedonius which it covers, are more compact 
and of a finer grain. Sometimes alfo it is found in beds, 
among beds of thm calcedonius, fo that the former appear milk- 
white, and the latter greenifh or black. Befides the places 
already mentioned, the oculus mundi is found at Kofemutz, in 
the duchy of Nimpfch, and, in a ftill greater abundance, at 
Grache in the duchy of Muntfterburg ; it is in this lacter diftrict 





* Our Academician, we apprehend, is miftaken, when he fup- 


pofes a refemblance between this ftone and the jade, for the jade is 


much harder than the jafper. 
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that it appears in the form of an envelope to the green, yellow, 
and white chryfophrafus. 

M. GERHARD made fixteen phyfcal experiments on this 
fingular ftone, and fome chymical ones. The refults of the 
former are as follows: 3. The oculus mundi or bydrophanus 
jmbibes fluids like a fpunge, as appears from the increafe of 
its weight, when it has been fometime in water, and other 
experiments.-—-2. The fluids that diflolve fat or un€tuous fub- 
ftances accelerate the tranfparence of this ftone; which fhews 
that it contains particles of this kind.—3. The inconfiderable 
fpecific gravity of the oculus mundi fhews that it is very {pungy 
and porous.—4. The pores, however, of this ftone muft b 
very fmall, fince they admit no particle of the folid fubftances 
that have been diffolved in fluids\—5. The eculus mundi becomes 
tranfparent by the afiiftance of fluids, exactly as paper and 
other fimilar bodies, when they have abforbed a fluid.—The 
rays of light are attracted by the fluid, which has entered 
in a large quantity; and the pores of the ftone, being thus 
widened, give the rays a paflage in right lines, and thus produce 
tran{parence. 

The chymical experiments made on this ftone by M. Ger- 
HARD fhew, that it is compofed of earth of alum, of vitrifi- 
cable earth and an un@uous matter, in fuch proportions, that 
the firft of thefe conftituent parts makes two-thirds of the 
whole:—from hence it appears, that the oculus mundi cannot 
belong either to the genus of quartz, or to thofe of flint, agate, 
onyx, jafper, or any other vitrificable ftone, but that it muft 
be placed in the clafs of unctuous, aluminous ftones, formerly 
called argillaceous and apyri. ‘Thefe confiderations have led 
our Academician to confider the oculus mundi as a kind of 
fmeétite, in which cafe its defcription would be /meétis porofus, 
in aere opacus, in aqua pellucidus. ‘There are many acute obfer- 
vations in this piece, which we muft pafs over in filence, 
but which render it peculiarly worthy of the attention of 
Naturalifts. 

An Extraé& of the Meteorological Obfervations made at Berlin in 
1776. By M. BecvE in. 

MATHEMATICS. xy 

Concerning the Alteration of the mean Motions of the Planets. 
By M. de la GRANGE. . 

Solutions of fome Problems in Spherical Aftronomy, by the Means 
of Seriefes. By the fame. 

Concerning the Ufe of continued Fraétions in the integral Cal- 
culus. By the fame. 

Concerning a Problem in plane Geometry, which is loaked upon es 
dificult. By M.de CasTititon. Nine plates, with figures, 
are given to illuftrate the folution of this problem. ; 
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« Concerning a new Property of Conic Se€tions. By the fame, 

A Memoir, containing, 1. Obfervations of the Occultations and 
Re-appearances of the Anfe of Saturn’s Ring, in the Years 1773 
and 1774.—2. Obfervations of feveral luminous Points frequently 
feen on the Anfx of the Ring, which juftify a Conjecture that the 
Ring is an Earth, which has Inequalities.-3. Obfervations of the 
three Oppofitions of Saturn in 1773, 1774, and 1775, in order t 
afcertain the Place of that Planet.—4. A Chart of the apparent 
Courfe of Saturn, which reprefents the four Obfervations of the 
Occultations and Apparitions of the Anfe. By M. Messter, 

Extra of a Letter from M. Euler to M. Beguelin, dated in 
May 1778. This letter relates to firft numbers. 

Extraé? of a Letter, written from Peterfourg, by M. Fuji to 
M, Beguelin. June 1778. Relates to M. Euler’s method of 
examining great numbers, in order to find whether or not they 
are firft numbers. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

Concerning the Immortality of the Soul, on the Principles of 
Natural Philofophy. By M. Sutzer. Memoir III. Peace to 
the foul, and veneration to the memory of this excellent Philo- 
fopher, who being now got out of -the region of doubt and con- 
jecture, is gone to verify his fpeculations on immortality, and 


—widet quanta fub noéte jaceret noftra dies.—As for us, whe 


regret his removal, and are yet to remain fome moments behind 
him, let us attend to the views that opened upon him, while he was 
pafling through this twilight of humanity. We gave an account * 
of his two former memoirs on this momentous fubje&: this third 
memoir, is indeed, a production that comes from the dufky 
region of. conjectures. In the two former, the Author pro- 
duced Sbaediiide facts to prove that the foul is a fubftance, 
different from the animal body, and that it continues to exift 
entire, after the deftruction of the body to which it had been 


united for fome time; but when he pufhes his inquiries farther, 


he finds himfelf in the clouds. I am obliged, /ays he, to de- 
{cend into the night of the tomb, and to grope in the darknefs. 


‘To comfort, however, both himfelf and his Readers, he 


defcants for a while on the innccence, pleafure, and utility of 
conjectures, and fhews, that the true philofopher ought not 
to reject: thefe flender tapers in the. unknown regions of truth, 
provided, in his dubious walk, he follows a route in which he 


-cannot go totally aftray.. .¢ I commend, fays he, the fage and 


modeft timidity of Locke, who never ventured to quit the thread 


of experience, to afcertain the folidity of the firft principles of 


human knowledge: but I do not, on the other hand, blame 


:the bolder fpirit of Leibnitz, who dared to foar higher. The 


‘ * 
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Englifh philofopher refembles thofe ancient navigators, who, 
fearing to lofe fight of the land, fteered a fafe courfe along the 
coaft, but made no confiderable voyages. Leibnitz, like the 
adventurous Columbus, boldly left the coaft, and launched out 
into an immenfe ocean, with only analogy. and logic for itis 
compafs.” 

Encouraged by this example, M. Sutzer penetrates into 
the dark and unknown regions of the dead, to enquire what 
becomes, there, of that indeftrudtible fubftance, which we call 
the foul, after it has been obliged to quit the body to which it 
had united during life. This leads him to the third propofition 
that enters into the conftruétion of his fyftem *, even that a? 
death, which feparates the animated molecule from the animal 
body, all the fenfations and clear perceptions of the foul ceafe, and a 
lethargy enfues, during which, the foul feems to have loft all its 
aétivity, and to be reduced to the flate of an atom of dead matter. 
This our Author endeavours to prove firft by experience and 
obfervation, alleging the cafes of perfons drowned or fuffocated, 
who have been riled to life; for if, in their cafe, even 
before the total feparation above mentioned, when the vital 
motions have ceafed, ail fenfation, and clear perceptions have 
been annihilated, how much more muft this effect take place, 
when the organs of fenfe are entirely deftroyed? This fact may 
be denied, and our Author himfelf, fome paragraphs after this, 
obferves, that it is not impoffible that the foul fhould think and aé 
even after the deftruction of the animal body, though without 
confcioufnefs + : he acknowledges, alfo, that he has neither faé?s 





* The Reader will be pleafed to recolleé& that the firft of our 
Author’s propofitions was, that the wiffble animal body 7s only the 
café, cover or envelope of a more {ubtile organized body, which és the 
Seat of the foul, or, according to the Materialift, the foul it/elf.—This 
latter our Author calls the animated molecule ;—and that the fecond 
propofition was, that the fubsile body or animated molecule is inde-~ 
firuGible, and that the diffelution of the animal body only diffolves the 
union of the two bodies, without introducing any change in the organiza 
tion of the animated molecule. See Monthly Review, Vol. Iviil. 
page 522. 

+ It does not only feem a paradox, that the foul fhould be capable 
of thinking and adting, without a confeiou/ne/s of its exerting thefe 
Operations, or even of its exiftence, but M. Sutzer himfelf calls it 
fuch, though he promifes to prove iton another occafions The few 
hints he throws out here on this intricate fubject are, without doubt, 
ingenious. He thinks that confciou/ne/s depends on the f{enfations, or, 
in other words, is excited by fome modification of the mind pro- 
duced by external objeéts,—and that (what he calls) pure thought em A 
exift without confcioufnefs. The cafes of many, who often thin 
juftly in long fits of abfence, favour this hypothefis, and our Author 
alleges feveral faéts that render it plaufible. 
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nor arguments fufficient to prove that the foul or animated 
molecule can have no feeling or perception without the affiftance 
of the body. When therefore he maintains this, his third pro- 
pofition, againft the Platonifts (who confidered the animal body 
as the aes of the foul, which reftrains its operations, retards 
its flight to perfe&tion, and renders dim and dubious its view 
of..truth, and who regarded the feparation as the moment 
that opened light and truth upon it in their purity), he has 
no. means of defence but the faét above mentioned, and con. 
jeCtures. 

His conjectures are, indeed, ingenious, and if they do not 
adminifter either evidence, or a luminous probability with 

refpect to what he defigns to prove, yet they unfold by the 
' way interefting views of the operations of nature, and the 
fupreme wifdom by which they are dire€ted. They are drawn 
from analogy, but are of too fubtile and intricate a nature not 
to lofe what perfpicuity they have in an abridgment ;—we there- 
fore refer the metaphyfical reader to the memoir itfelf. 

If the fuppofition of the animated molecule’s lofing all its 
confcioufnefs and fenfibility by its feparation from the animal 
body appears uncomfortable, our Academician revives our hopes 
of a new life, in his fourth propofition, which is, that the 
animated malecule, when feparated from the animal body, is not con- 
ounded and mingled with the general ‘mafs of matter, but follows 
the particular laws preferibed to the fpectes to which it belongs. In 
the iNuftration of this propofition, our Author obferves, among 
other things, that in the deftruction of bodies produced by 
natural caufes, the decompofition is effected in fuch a manner, 
that the elementary parts of the diflolved body are feparated 
from each other, and return each to the general mafs of the 
fubftances of its kind, in order to be employed anew in a 
manner conformable to their deftination. ‘This fact we daily 
obferve in the decompofition of bodies compounded of air, 
water, and earth. When they are diffolved, either by fire or 
putrefaction, the particles of air, water, and earth, are reunited 
to their refpective elements; and by this admirable operation 
of nature there are always materials for new productions.— 
Now if fuch (fays our Author) is the courfe and procedure 
of nature in the deftruction of animal bodies, we may conclude 
by indu@tion and analogy, that animated molecules are fubjected 
to a fimilar law, and that after the deftruétion of the bodies 
to which they were united, they repair to the general sflemblage 
of their fpecies, and remain there until the time comes which 
is fixed for their vivifying new bodies.—It was thus, probably, 
continues our Academician, that they found their way to an 
union with the animal bodies, now living; it is this hypothelts 
alone (fays he) that canexplain the union between foul and bore: 
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for we muft either admit continual miracles, or fuppofe, that 
fouls unite themfelves to animal bodies by natural means, by 
laws which refult from. the fpecific qualities of the animal 
body and thofe of the animated molecule.—This is an inge- 
nious drefs given to the great ftoical revolution that renews 
nature at certain fixed periods. Be that as it may—the Author 
proves by the exiftence of monffers, which arife from accidental 
caufes, modifying the formation of natural productions, that 
the formation of animal bodies is produced by natural means 
under the empire of providence, and not by the immediate 
operations of the deity, which would have prevented the influ- 
ence of thefe caufes. But the influence of thefe accidental 
caufes is much lefs frequent in the Animal than in the Mineral 
and Vegetable kingdoms; and this furnifhes our Author with 
a farther argument in favour of the prefervation of the animated 
molecule. 

From thefe general confiderations in favour of his fourth 
propofition, M. Sutzer thinks it neceflary to proceed to 
others more particular and more analogous to his fubject— 
He is perfuaded that the primitive organized germs, from 
whence animals are produced, exift fince the commencement of 
the world, are diffufed throughout the globe, are preferved 
amidft the revolutions to which all things here below are 
expofed, and are developed, every one in its feafon, according 
to regular and permanent laws. 

As this fact is analogous to what our Academician has main- 
tained concerning animated molecules, he propofes in a following 
memoir to exhibit the reafons which have induced him to adopt 
the hypothefis of pre-exiftent germs, on which modern philo- 
fophers differ fo much. ‘To treat this important fubject with 
the attention it requires and deferves—he propofes, 

Firft, To prove that the formation of organized. bodies, 
fuch as plants and animals, could not be effeéted by laws 
merely mechanical or phyfical, and that therefore the hypothefis 
of the cpigencfis is without any foundation; from whence it 
will appear, that the primitive germs of plants and animals pre- 
exift in nature, as the elementary fubftances, above mentioned, 
exift previoufly to the formation of bodies in general, 

Secondly, To fhew that the hypothefis of fome modern 
philofophers, who fuppofe thefe germs inclofed one within 
the other, is deftitute of all probability, and contrary to pal- 
pable facts: from whence he concludes that thefe germs are 
difperfed and diftributed throughout all nature, in the fame 
manner as other elementary fubftances. 

Thirdly, To prove that there are Jaws prefcribed to the 
germs of organized bodies, by which the germ of each plant 
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and animal a¢tually exifting muft have been conveyed to the 
place where it has been developed. 

From all which it will appear, that there is continual] 
carried on in nature a procefs, fimilar and analagous to that 
which he fuppofes with refpect to the animated molecule; before 
its union with the animal body, and after its feparation from it 
by death, 

We fear that this feparation has hindered our learned Acade- 
mician from executing this plan: if not—we fhall give an 
account of it when it appears. : 

Philofophical Reflextons concerning Certainty. By M. ve 
BeausoBrReE. ‘There are feveral fenfible things in this piece. 
It is upon the whole judicious and folid, and does honour to 
its author; but there is nothing in it that requires particular 
notice. . 

Concerning the Influence of Natural Caufes on the Mind of Man. 
By Dom. PERNETY.—An account of this ingenious memoir, 
as alfo of thofe that belong to the clafs of the Belles Lettres, 
will be given in our next Appendix, 





mh Mims Way, C 
Hiftoire de P Aftronomie Moderne depuis la Fondation de [Ecole d’ Alex. 
andrie jufgu’ a l’Epoque de 1730.—A Hiltory of Modern Aftro- 
nomy, from the Foundation of the Alexandrian School, to the 
Epocha of 1730. By M. Baitiy, of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, 2 Vols. 4to. With Cuts. 1779. 


T is always with pleafure that we review the produétions 

of this agreeable, acute, and truly learned Philofopher, who 
is inftru€tive and interefting even when he roams through the 
fields of fancy; who dreams like a man of genius; but who is 
peculiarly. worthy of all our attention, when he walks in the 
real paths of hiftorical faét and philofophic fcience. In this 
refpectable point of view does he appear in the incomparable 
work before us, where we find the fame vaft erudition, the 
fame charms of eloquence, the fame elegance and brilliancy 
of ftyle, that have fo much diftinguifhed his former pro- 
duétions. 

The parts of this work, which are purely aftronomical, and 
thofe difcuffions which are not immediately relative to the 
hiftory and progrefs of that noble fcience, the reader muft 
perufe in the work itfelf; wherein he will find profound re- 
fearches and calculations, which would lofe their perfpicuity, 
and perhaps their precifion, in an abridgment. We therefore 
confine ourfelves to the Aiforical, which is the principal and 
‘the effential part of this work, and which will certainly be moft 
“inftrutive and entertaining to the generality of our Readers. 


Nor 
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Nor has M. BarLry loft fight of the lefs learned clafs of readers 
in the compofition of this hiftory; he has admitted into it no 
more of the mathematical part of aftronomy than was neceflary 
to fhew the means. by which difcoveries were made in that 
{cience. 

- Our Author is lefs bewildered in following the hiftorical 
thread of this fcience, in modern times, where the path is 
beaten, where the facts are afcertained, and the dates are incon- 
teftible, than he was, when he wandered in the devious: wilds 
of ancient philofophical hiftory, in order to view the genuine 
afpects of aftronomical fcience, in the early ages. And though 
we admired the ingenious conjectures, by which he directed 
his courfe, for want of furer guides, and the almoft magic 
power, with which he has thrown flafhes of light upon the-moft 
dubious objeéts, yet thefe flafhes gave but a momentary evi- 
dence: we were {till falling back into doubts and difficulties ; 
and we are now very glad to follow him through a tract of 
time, where the road is as plain and luminous as the obyccts it 
reprefents are interefting and fublime. 

The firft volume of this excellent work is divided into ten 
books. The firft five exhibit to us, fucceffively, all that is 
known of the f{chool of Alexandria and of the aftrongmers who 
preceded Hipparchus. This fchool, which was founded by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, fubfifted near ten centuries. Though 
it was erected in Egypt, and that at a time when the fciences, 
encouraged by the munificence of that prince, and promoted 
by other concurring circumfiances, flourifhed anew, yet it 
derived its principal luftre from the Greeks, who feemed deitined 
by nature to bring to perfection what others had invented, and 
who removed from aftronemical fcience the veil with which it 
had been covered by the Egyptian priefts, It is certain (we 
follow the relation of M. Baituy) that aftronomy appeared 
under a new afpect at this period. Obfervations of the heavenly 
bodies were made with inftruments, fufceptible of a certain 
degree of precifion; hypothefes were formed to explain the 
motions of the planets; the progreffive motions of the ftars 
were obferved ; their places were determined; and all thefe 
improvements were inferted by Hipparchus in a catalogue, that 
they might furnifh points of comparifon to future ages. 

Timocharis and Ariftillus are the firit aftronomical obfervers 
we meet with in the fchool of Alexandria under Ptolemy Soter, 
about three hundred years before Chrift, Others there may 
have been that Hipparchus may have omitted. His work, 
entitled Almage/?, or the Great Work, which contains all the 
aitempts and improvements in aftronomical fcience that had 
been made in the fchool of Alexandria, was in fuch high 
eftecm, that the fources from which he had taken his informa- 
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tion were almoft entirely neglected.—About the fame time 
Aratus, thé poet, was born at Solis, a town in Cilicia, and 
was employed by Antigonus, king of Macedon, ta embellith 
with the charms of poetry all the branches of aftronomy that 
were then known. | 

The firft aftroniomer of note, who appeared in the Alex. 
andrian fchool after thefe now mentioned, was Ariffarchus of 
Samos, contemporary of Cleanthes, a ftoic, who fucceeded 
Zeno, about the 129th Olympiad, or two hundred and fixty- 
four years before Chrift. This philofopher applied himfelf to 
the moft important branches of aftronomy, and made a judicious 
choice among the ancient fyftems ; but by adopting the hypo- 
thefis of the earth’s motion, he ran counter to an opinion that 
had been rendered facred by the lapfe of ages, and by the vene- 
ration of the multitude; and accordingly, like Galilei, he was 
accufed of impiety, for having difturbed the repofe of Vefta, or 
the earth, and of the houfhold gods, who made a part of her 
retinue.—The phenomena of Euclid, which contributed much 
Jefs to the luftre of his reputation than his elements of geome- 
try, are not omitted by M. Bailly, nor even the jargon of the 
Egyptian conjurer Manethon, whofe work belongs rather to the 
vifiomary {phere of divination and aftrology, than to the clafs of 
aftronomical produ@ions. 

Our Author does juftice in this hiftory to the celebrated 
Jibrarian of Alexandria, Eratofthenes, who was called the fur- 
veyor of the univerfe, the cofmographer, and the fecond Plato, 
He was the firft, in effect, who attempted to meafure the earth; 
and the method he invented for this purpofe has rendered his 
name immortal. He was the inventor of the aftrolabe*, with 
which he undertook to meafure the obliquity of the ecliptic; 
and it is fingularly remarkable, that the diftance of the fun 
from the earth, which he eftimated at 804,000,000 ftadia, is 
exactly conformable to the diftance affigned by Méefirs. de 
Caffini and the Abbé de la Caille. The works that remain. of 
this excellent poet, grammarian, mathematician, and aftrono- 
mer, were printed in an octavo volume, at Oxford, in the year 
1672, and at Amflerdam in 1703. Archimedes, the contempo- 
rary of Eratofthenes, and the Newton of the Grecian {chool, 
deferved a place among the moft celebrated aftronomers by his 
curious obfervation of the fun’s diameter, and thofe which he 
made on the folftices; and Apollonius Pergeus, about the fame 
time, acquired a high degree of fame, by his being the firft 
who attempted to explain the ftations and retragradations of 
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the vartous circles of the {fphere, feems to have been pretty much of 
the fame nature with our armillary [phere. | che 
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the planets. M. BarLiy mentions his invention of the Zpi- 
cycles, not only with indulgence, but even with commendation, 
fince at that early period it accounted for all the phénomena, 
and maft be allowed to be ingenious, notwithftanding the 
contemptuous manner in which it has been rejected in modern 
times. 
"In the fecond book our Author treats of the inftruments in- 
vented by the firft Alexandrian fchool, for the improvenient ‘of 
aftronomical fcience. : 
Aftronomical obfervations were made with increafing degrees 
of accuracy, unti! the time of Hipparchus, whom our Author 
calls the patriarch of aftronomy, and whom Pliny denominated 
the confident of nature. This great man, whofe hiftory, ge- 
nius, and improvements of the fcience now under confideration, 
form the fubje€&t of the third book, flourifhed under Ptolomy 
Philometor a hundred and thirty years before Chrift, and 
treated aftronomy with a philofophical fpirit unknown before 
his time. He confidered that fublime fcience under a general 
point of view, examined the received opinions, pafled in review 
the truths that had been difcovered, and pointed out the method 
of reducing them fo far into a fyftem, as to connect them with 
cach other. The Chaldean doétrine, which was an unpbilofo- 
phical medley, made up of the refult of obfervation and the 
fuggeftions of credulity and fuperftition, was eftablifhed in the. 
Alexandrian fchool before he arofe: but he treated the determi- 
nations of the Chaldeans as Defcartes did the fyftems of the 
fcholaftics. Our Author enters into a long, circumftantial, 
and interefting detail of the labours and difcoveries of this cele- 
brated aftronomer, who perceived the inequality of the fun, 
exprefled it in tables, invented the equation of time, the paral- 
lax, and the meafure of diftances; who undertook and executed 
a true defcription of the heavens, and laid the folid foundations 
of geographical and trigonometrical fcience. We cannot follow 
our learned Author in his ample account of thefe difcoveries : 
the only thing that we can prefent to our Readers on this and | 
all the other articles, is fuch a flight fketch of his narration as 
may, indicate the entertainment and inftruction which they Just owe 
may expect in perufing this excellent hiftory. to 
Three hundred years pafled between Hipparchus and Ptolomy, 
who flourifhed at Alexandria, in the fecond century, under the 
empire of Adrian and Marcus Antoninus. This great man 
was the Jaft ornament of the Alexandrian fchool. He collected 
all the obfervations that had been made before his time, more \ 
efpecially thofe of Hipparchus and Poffidonius (the only fuc- 
ceflor of Hipparchus who had any confiderable reputation), 
and was for a courfe of ages at the very fummit of aftronomical 
fame, till Copernicus removed him on a fuddén’ from thence, 
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and took his place, which he is likely to keep as long as fun 
and moon {fhall endure. Ptolomy collected the refult of his 
labours and aftronomica] obfervations in an immortal work, 
intitled the Almage/?, which was to furnifh aftronomers of future 
times with the means of furpaffing their ancient guides, This 
work forms the communication between ancient and madern 
_aftronomy, and contains methods, or the germs of methods (to 
ufe our Authos’s expreffion), which are ftill employed in our 
times. The account of this great aftronomer is the fubject of 
the fourth and fifth books of this hiftory. 

In the fixth and feventh, M. Baiity treats of the aftrono- 
mical knowledge of the Arabians, the modern Tartars, the 
Chinefe, and even of fome of the American tribes or nations, 
As to the Arabians, he paints their fanatical paffion for conqueft, 
and the devaftations that accompanied it, in the moft ftriking 
manner: he reprefents thefe booted difciples of Mahomet, 
rufhing into Egypt, making themfelves mafters of Alexandria, 
deftroying that famous library, which was (if we may ufe that ex- 
preffion) the focus, where all the rays of fcience and learning, 
that proceeded from all parts of the globe, were united and col- 
lected :—he defcribes them heating their ftoves with the precious 
treafures contained in that immen(e collection; he reprefents 
{ciences and letters as perifhing in the ruins of that library, 
and the Alexandrian fchool (which had been founded 280 years 
before the Chriftian era) expiring in the middle of the feventh 
century. M. Bailly, indeed, turns the medal, and prefents the 
Arabians in an afpect that, at leaft, makes fome amends for their 
depredations: he tells us wittily, that barbarians are like chil- 
dren, who deftroy whatever comes into their hands, and foon 
after regret what they have deftroyed, cry for it, and would be 
glad to have it back again. Thus, fays he, the Arabians, 
after haying burned the library, and difp-rfed the philafophers of 
the Alexandrian fchool, looked earneftiy for the light, which 
they themfelves had extinguifhed, and from the afhes, which their 
edious barbarity had accumulated, and were picking out eagerly, 
before the century ended, the precious remains of erudition and 
. {cience that had efcaped the flames. But though he allows them 
. the honour of fome knowledge and fome difcoveries, fuch as that 
of the motion of the fun’s apogee, the knowledge of the pen- 
dulum, and fome other ufeful obfervations ; yet upon the whole 
he confiders them, as only commendable for having preferved the 
remains of the facred fire, which they had, at firft, attempted t 
extinguifh, and reprefents them as more formed for judiciagh 
aftrology than for aftronomical fcience. 





FOpe, After having contemplated it in its imagined grandeur 
(imagined by him in his chimerical hypothefis of the Atlantis) in 
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Tn the eighth book M. Baitty follows aftronomy into Eu- 
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the early ages, and amidft the changes and fhocks it received, from 
the revolutions and convulfions of nations, as well as in the im- 
rovements and advantages it acquired from the protection of 
steer princes and the labours of men of genius, he confiders 
the noble edifice as indebted for the completion of its grandeur 
to Europe. Its grandeur, indeed, is not yet completed; but 
great things have been done, and are {till doing for this purpofe, 
Italy and Germany began the work: England and France have 
accelerated its conftruction; at this very moment all nations 
feem to join hands to raife the building, and it is difficult to fay 
(we ufe our Author’s words) where the fummit of its majeftic 
grandeur will ftop. In this book M. Baitty fhews- the obli- 
gations which aftronomical (cience has, in this part of the globe, 
to the talents, genius, refearches and penetration of Purbach, 
Regiomontanus, and Waltherus. The firft of thefe three famous 
aftronomers compofed a theory of ioe planets, in which he en- 
deavours to correct the fyftem of Ptolomy. ‘fobn Muller (ge- 
nerally known under the name of Regiomontanus, which is the 
Latin word for Koning/berg, the place of his nativity) was the 
difciple of Purbach, and furpaffed his mafter. He is confidered 
as the inventor of the Ephemerides, and in the year 1474, Pope 
Sixtus 1V, having conceived a defign of reforming the calendar, 
fent for him, as the propereft perfon to execute that defien, and 
made him Archbifhop of Ratifbon. ‘Two years before this, in 
1472, he obferved a comet, which was the firft that was noticed 
in Europe. He was intimately perfuaded of the motion of the 
earth, and would perhaps have anticipated Copernicus in the 
reformation of aftronomy, and the re-invention of the true fyftem 
of the world, had he not been carried off by the plague, at the 
age of forty. Waltherus was the friend of Muller, who had 
aflifted him by his liberal contributions to the expence that he 
was at in the conftruction of aftronomical inftruments, and ob- 
tained much inftruétion from his converfation while be lived, 
and from his papers after his death. He was fufpected of having 
publifhed fome of Muller’s productions as his own; it cannot, 
however, be denied, that he was a man of fagacity and genius, 
of which his ufe of clocks, for the meafure of time in aftrunomi- 
cal obfervations, is an evident proof. 

The grand revolution that happened in the hiftory of aftronomy 
from the rife of Copernicus, towards the conclufion of the fificenth 
century, to the time of Ticho-Brahe, who was born in the mid 
of the fixteenth, employs our Author in the ninth and tenth 
books of this hiftory, which conclude the firft volume. In fuch 
a fublime flight as that of Copernicus, who forbids us to believe 
the motion that we fee, and engages us to confider as certain, 
that of which we have not the leaft perception or fecling; who 
leprefents the fun and the ftars as motionlefs, and our heavy 
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globe whirling itfelf with rapidity about the great fource of light, 
who could have imagined, that he had hit upon the truth, and 
found out the real fy{tem of the univerfe ? His difcovery became 
a fundamental truth in aftronomy, and he treated that fcience 
with the creating fpirit of a philofopher and a legiflator. He did 
not, however, bring the art of obferving to perfection,—an art 
which requires rather patience and fagacity than invention and 
genius. 

The fcience of aftronomy, notwithftanding this. noble dif. 
covery, ftood in need of facts and obfervations ; and thefe were 
furnifhed in a rich abundance by that fpirit of afliduity, curiofity, 
and detail, that diftinguifhed Ticho- Brahe, whom the impulfion of 
genius and nature rendered an aftronomer ; while an eclipfe of 
the fun in 1560 gave the word. ‘The labours of Ticho-Brahe 
are well known: our Author unfolds, in an ample narration, 
their nature and their merit: he does juftice to this great man 
by acknowledging, that his fyftem is not incompatible with ma- 
thematical principles, and even that it corrects with dexterity the 
abfurdities that the hypothefis of Ptolomy had introduced into 
the wife arrangements of the univerfe. But he attacks the fyftem 
of the Danifh aftronomer upon the principles of natural philo- 
fophy, and that victorioufly:—he blames him for not havin 
adopted the fyftem of Copernicus, and for running the rifk (by 
fubftituting another in its place) of plunging the truth anew in 
the very abyfs from which it fo lately emerged. 

It is a mortifying inftance of the infirmity of human nature, 
even in its beft appearances, that the greateft part of the eminent 
aftronomers already mentioned, were tainted with the fuperfti- 
tious nonfenfe of judicial aftrology. It was not only the Ara- 
bians who gave into this folly,—it was not only an Abu-el- 
MMaafar, who believed, amidft the nobleit efforts of learning and 
genius, that the Jewifh, Egyptian, ‘Turkifh, and Chriftian re- 
ligions were derived, refpectively, from the conjunction of cer- 
tain planets: but Hipparchus, Ptolomy, Purbach, Maller, 
‘Yicho-Brahe, and many others laboured under a fimilar folly; 
and this gives our Author occafion to fay feveral good things on 
this difeafe of the human imagination, in an excellent diferta- 
tion on aftrology. 

This volume is terminated by feveral inftructive i/u/frations 
relative to aftronomical fcience, a curious lift of the oriental 
aitronomical manufcripts, that are to be found in fome of the 
principal libraries of Europe, and an indication of the works of 
the principal affronomers: the whole accompanied with thirteen 
pilates accurately engraven. 

Kepler feems to be the aftronomical hero of our Author. He 
_ was a native of Wirtemberg, and was bornin 1571. According 
to M. Baitty, Kepler was the true founder of modern aftro- 
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nomy, nay one of the greateft men that ever appeared on earth, 
Our Author is not the firft who has fpoken of Kepler with en- 
thufiafm, though perhaps he goes too far, when he exalts him 
above Copernicus and Ticho-Brahe; who, he affirms, could 
have no advantage over the ancient founders of afttonomy, of 
whofe labours we have fome remains in the tables of the Per- 
fans, Indians and Siamefe; whereas Kepler deftroyed the edi- 
fice of the ancients to erect another more permanent and more 
fublime. There is no doubt of Kepler’s extrgordinary genius, 
difcoveries and merit: but if Copernicus had no advantage over 
the ancient founders of aftronomy, what could induce our Au- 
thor to call his labours the epocha of a grand revolution in aftro- 
nomy in the preceding volume, and to fay in this, when he is 
introducing Kepler, that at the firft appearance of the Coperni- 
can fyftem, truth was new and without fupport, and ftood in 
need-of fuch a genius as Kepler to difcern its grandeur? All 
this is not very confiftent.—If in affirming that Copernicus had 
no advantage over the ancient aftronomers, he has in view his 
ancient primitive nation, the faultle/s monfler which the world 
ne'er faw, —which had brought aftronomy and the other {ciences 
to perfection, and of whofe fcience Copernicus and the reft had 
only recovered fome fragments, he may, in this refpect, fay the 
fame thing of Kepler that he did of Copernicus ;—and if he has 
not in view this primitive nation, but the aftronomers whofe 
names and labours have come down to us from an early anti- 
quity, then it is not true that Copernicus, Ticho-Brahe, and 
others of that clafs had xo advantage over the ancient founders of 
aftronomy. | 

Be that as it may, Kepler was, indeed, a luminary of the firft 
magnitude in the aftronomical world, and there were even‘ftreaks 
of genius in his moft extravagant fingularities. Defcartes, Gre- 
cory, and even the immortal Newton acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to him, on many occafions; and he will certainly be re- 
vered, as long as true genius and aftronomical fcience remain in 
efteem among men, Kepler adopted, without hefitation, the 
Copernican fyftem; but he went much farther: he difcovered 
the true forms of the planetary orbits, proved that they were 
elliptical, and not circular; and it is this difcovery, that, ac- 
cording to M. Baty, fet aftronomy on a new and folid balis, 
annihilated the fyftem of the ancients, and went even beyond the 
{cience of the famous primitive people, who, by what we can learn 
(fays our Author) trom the veftiges of antiquity, had got no 
farther than the knowledge of circular motions. Kepler’s ge- 
nius and labours are admirably defcribed and appreciated by our 
learned, ingenious and eloquent Author :—he fhews us this great 
man in all his afpects, difcovering the proportions of the ce- 


leftial orbits, and thofe laws of their motions that laid the foun- 
dations 
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dations of the Newtonian aftronomy, creating a new fcience of 
optical aftronomy, compofed of the motion of the ftars and the 
phenomenon of light by which it is perceived—perfecting, by 
this application of optics to aftronomy, the theory of eclipfes, 
making difcoveries which feemed to require the ufe of the te. 
le(cope, before that inftrument was invented—affociating natural 
philofophy to aftronomy—applying the principles of metaphyfics 
to explain the phenomena ot motion—with many other effential 
operations and improvements in aftronomical fcience, which the 
curious Reader will certainly be defirous of perufing in the work 
itfelf. 

M. Batruxy fufpends his account of the labours of Kepler, in 
‘order to introduce his cotemporary and rival Galilei, who was 
born at Pifa, in 1564, who laid the foundations and unfolded 
the elementary truths, on which Newton created the fublime 
theory of motion, difcovered the laws of accelerated motion in 
falling bodies, and enriched aftronomical fcience with a multi- 
tude of other difcoveries, which were greatly facilitated by his 
invention of the telefcope, or at leaft by his application of it to 
aftronomical ufes.—It is one of thofe circumftances that would 
affi& humanity, if man’s principal deftination looked no farther 
than the prefent ftate of things, that Kepler lived and died in 
indigence, and that Galilei was perfecuted. 

In the third book our Author treats, firft, of the aftronomers 
that were the cotemporaries of Kepler and Galilei, and after- 
wards of their fucceflors. Here we meet with an account of the 
labours of Longomontanus, a Dane, Albert Curtius, Father 
Scheiner, a Jefuit (who was the firft that attended to, or at leaft 
explained the elliptical form that the fun afiumes in his approach 
to the horizon), de Rheita, Bayer of Augfburg, Robert Fludd, 
and Horrox, the firft who obferved the paflage of Venus, and 


feemed to have been born for that object alone. Horrox lived. 


in the obfcurity of retirement, and the filence of ftudy, and at 
the age of twenty-two, when he died, he had already the foundeft 
notions and the molt extenfive knowledge of phyfical aftronomy. 
Vendelinus, Snellius, Blaeu, Hortenfius, Cavalieri, Fontana, 
the learned and indefatigable compiler Riccioli, Peyrefc, and 
others of inferior note, are alfo treated in this book. 

Book fourth.— Defcartes (fays M. Baitty), who taught us 
to think, who broke the yoke of authority, and would admit no 
truths before they were examined with precifion and afceriained 
by evidence, is one of thofe philofophers who produced the 
greateit number of errors. The parallel, or rather contraft, in 
which he reprefents the different methods followed by Bacon 
and Defcartes in the inveftigation of truth, is beautiful, inge- 
nious and folid; and though it contains, in fubftance, what has 
been often faid of thefe two great men, yet it has an afpect of 
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novelty by that luminous arrangement of ideas, and that une- 
qualled felicity of expreffion, that reign through this whole 
work, and are particularly confpicuous in this fourth book, 
As to the merit of Defcartes in aftronomical fcience, it is con- 

fiderable ; he opened a path to the moft interefting difcoveries by 

his geometrical inventions, and he difcovered, in effect, that cen- 

trifugal force which is an agent of fuch importance in the mo- 

tion of the celeftial bodies; but he neither decompounded it, nor 

inveftigated the forces that confpire to produce it, nor difcerned 
the power that retains, counterbalances, and modifies it. His 

hypothefes in dioptrics and other branches of natural pnilofophy 

are admirably appreciated and criticifed in the reft of this book; 

in which we find interefting digreffions from the main fubje& of 
the work before us. 

The fifth book contains an account of Bouillaud, Hevelius, 
Huygens, and fome other aftronomers, fuch as Ward, Street, 
Rook, Wing, Mercator, Linemann, and Langrenus, The ce- 
lebrated Chriftian Huyghens appears here in all his luftre;—his 
improvements of the telefcope, his difcovery of Saturn’s ring 
and of one of his fatellites; his pendulum, his writings, give 
him an eminent rank among aftronomers. 

The fixth book exhibits the erection of academies, and the 
invention of inftruments ; and in the feventh our Author treats 
of the methods of obferving the heavenly bodies.—This book is 
learned, full of matter, and incapable of being even fuperficially 
abridged. The principal object of the eighth book is the cele- 
brated F. D. Caffini, who was born at Perinaldo in the county 
of Nice, in the year 1625, whofe tables of the motions of the 
fatellites, and other aftronomical difcoveries and improvements, 
procured him a high reputation, and an honourable fettlement 
in France, under the protection of Lewis XIV. and Colbert. 
In the ninth book M. Bailly treats of the meafure of the earth, 
and of the voyages that have been undertaken in France for the 
improvement of aftronomy ; and in the tenth he enumerates the 
labours and difcoveries of many eminent aftronomers about the 
fame time. The eleventh book contains the labours of Flam- 
ftead, Halley and Hook (which laid the foundations of aftro- 
nomy in England), and the difcoveries that were made in that 
{cience from the year 1672 to 1686. 

Newton, and Newton alone, employs the head, heart, ima- 
gination, and pen of our excellent Author in the twelfth book, 
which contains above one hundred and ten pages, and in which, 
not only, nothing is omitted, but all the rays, that were blended 
in the luftre of that immortal man, are diftinguifhed by M. 
Baitty, and are collected here in all their glow of light and 
truth. There is a certain tone of eloquent fimplicity, gravity 
and dignity in this book, that is worthy of its fubje@t, and does 
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fingular honour to its Author. He praifes Newton with plea 
fure, knowledve, admiration and eafe. He confiders all ftudied 
ornaments in his expreffions, as beneath the dignity of the Eng- 
lifh philofopher, who was fingularly modeft, did great things 
with fimplicity, and followed Nature. Newton, no doubt, is 
well known;—but thofe who know him moft will certainly 
perufe this part of M. BaiLiy’s work with the greateft pleafure ; 
and what ample inftruction, what a fund of admiration will 
it not yield to thofe who are not acquainted with a@/) the won. 
ders of this man’s genius, and all the excellence and fimplicity 
of his heart? —** I fhall fay nothing of his ftudies (thefe are the 
words of our Author); he feems rather to have difcovered, than 
ftudied, and it may be almoft faid, that he acquired knowledge 
by intuition. He ran through the elements of Euclid: the bare 
meniion of. the theorems Jaid open to him their demonftration, 
and he proceeded to the geometry of Defcartes, where he dif- 
cerned the language of a ercat genius, and ideas proportioned to 
his own capacity and powers. No miftake, no errors have yet 
been difcovered in his writings; accordingly, Fontenelle ap- 
plies to him the witty thought of an ancient writer concerning 
the majeftic river that fertilizes Egypt, and whofe fource was 
fo Jong unknown, i@/ n’ a pas cté permis aux hommes de voir le Nil 
foible et naiffant.” 

After having remarked, that it was referved for Newton to de- 
monftrate the caufes of gravity, and to fecure that important dif- 
covery upon the foundation of mathematical certainty, M. 

AILLY enters into an ample detail concerning the fy{ftem of 
attraction, ‘and all the other difcoveries of that tranfcendent ge- 
nius.s ‘* His refearches were admired—many, however, en- 
tertained doubts with refpect to their refults: time and long 
ftudy were requifite in order to underftand him, and to render 
even the moft knowing worthy to receive his leflons.”——We 
need not enter into our Author’s enumeration of the fublime 
contents of the Newtonian philofophy; but we cannot refift the 
pleafure of making a few extracts from the portrait of the Eng- 
Jith philofopher, with which the Author concludes this twelfth 
book. 

‘¢ Newton, fays he, is as fingular by the character of his ge- 
nius, as by his fublime difcoveries ; it was gold without alloy, 
perfectly pure. Genius, by its nature, is ardent, vehement, 
and the need in which it ftands of motion, feems to be the 
{pring which makes it foar. But the genius of Newton was 
vait without the ardor of pafion, and calm without lofing aught 
of its activity.k—The objects and ideas which other mortals 
purfue with fuch agitation, pain and effort, feem to have offered 
themfelves to the intuition of this great man, who exhibits to 
us the image of an obferver, fixed-and motionlefs, who fees fuc- 
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wefively the whole heavens unfolding, around him, their pro- 


j perties and powers.——The genius of Newton feems to have 


yanfported him to the center of nature—to the point where all 
the rays of truth converge and terminate; there he became a 
imple fpectator, and has related what he faw. What a 





j iftance is there between him and his great forerunners, both 
with refpcét to extent and accuracy of ideas! Their luftre was 
always more or lefs tarnifhed by errors—-Newton produces 





sothing but truths.” aa 

‘© The fimplicity and modefty of Newton were the confe- 
uences of his fuperiority; men of that order execute with fa- 
cility the moft difficult things; how then fhould they admire 
what has coft them fo little pain and effort? Men applaud 





} themfelves moft, when they are furprifed at their productions ; 


they fet a high value on the fruits ‘of painful efforts ;—pride is 
the indication of mediocrity, and the acknowledgment of our 
weaknefs,”——— 

‘¢ One of the circumftances that fhew Newton’s difcoveries 
were (to him) as eafy, as they were in themfelves important and 
fublime, is the little pains he was at to infure to himfelf the 
honour of having made them. He fufpended the publication of 
a curious difcovery, becaufe he faw that Mercator was alfo in the 
way to find it out, and if truth was inveftigated, it was equal 
to him who made the difcovery. The. firit hints that were 
thrown out, queftioning the originality of his ideas of light and 
colours, made him put off, for a great number of years, the 
publication of his Freatife on Optics, which is a work truly 
original and full of genius. ‘The difpute, relative to the inven- 
tion of the method of fluxions, gave him pain, not on account 
of his being obliged to fhare the honour of this invention with 
Leibnitz, but becaufe his tranquillity was ruffled in the conteft; 
Newton was defirous of that tranquillity, which is as neceflary 
to the contemplation of nature as to the enjoyment of life. —Are 
thofe minds fit to be employed about the grand objects of na- 
ture and the univerfe, which are always acceflible to the petty 
interefts of vain-glory, aad the fumes of literary faction? Time 
glides along amidit thefe fhameful divifions, genius pines, and 
truth efcapes through the tumult. Newton defired tranquillity, 
becaufe he knew what was the true employment of time; he was 
indifferent about fame, which followed him fpontaneoufly, and 
remains infeparably attached to his memory :——+If, as Plato 
thought, there is a fcale of beings which termina‘-s in the 
higheft degree of finite perfe€tion, the neareft approach to Deity, 
the human fpecies has many great men to prefent in this feries ; 
but Newton, accompanied with his pure, intellectual truths, 
would undoubtedly exhibit the higheft degree of force and pér- 
fection to which the human mind has ever arifen, and would be 

{ufficient, 
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fufficient, alone, to affign the place, which human nature oy he 
to hold in this grand fcale.” 8 
The thirteenth book treats of the refearches and obfervations 
relative to the planets and the progrefs of aftronomy, fince the 
difcoveries of Newton, or from the year 1687 to.1730. The 
fourteenth contains refearches relative to comets and ftars, and 
the progrefs of aftronomy during the period laft mentioned. 
This volume is terminated by M. Baitty’s difcour fe concerning 
the nature of luminous and obfcure bodies in the univerfe, and a vo. 
cabulary defigned to explain certain aftronomical terms, which 
may efcape the knowledge of numbers, whom the beauty, 


perfpicuity, fcience and amenity, that jointly adorn this ex. 
cellent work, will engage to perufe it. 


ArT. VIL. 


Lettres du DoGeur Demeste, Corrs/pondant dela Societé Royale de la 
Medicine, au Dodéteur Bernard, Se. Sur la Chymie. Fe.—Letters 





>= 


— 


logy, Mineralogy, and Natural Philofophy in general, addreffed to 
Dottor Bexnarp, firft Profeflor of Phyfic at Douay, and Fellow 
of the Royal Society of London, by Dr. Demeste, Correfpondent 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, &c. with this Infcription : 
Novus rerum nafiitur ordo. Vol. I. Paris. 1779. 


eB dhe letters are the production of a mafterly writer, 
and an accurate obferver.—Perfpicuity and precifion, me 
thod and order, diftinguifh the manner in which the Author exe 
preffes his ideas; but his difcuffions, like many others of mo» 
dern times, fhew: us, that phyfical theories are as little afcer- 
tained, and are not a whit more fufceptible of evidence in the 
analytic line, than metaphyfical ones. 

The title fhews the kind of entertainment, which the philofo« 
phical, and more efpecially the chymical Reader, is to expect in 
thefe letters. The firft difcuffion we meet with turns upon ¢é/e- 
mentary fubflances, among which fome will be furprifed to find, 
neither fire, nor air, as our Author adopts the hypothefis of 
Sage, confiders thefe as mixed bodies, of which the former 
(compofed of phlogifton and elementafy acid) contributes to the 
formation of the latter, by a combination with the aqueous prin- 
ciple. You fee, gentle Reader, how far the air is from being 
an element, or fimple principle, upon this hypothefis; it is fo 
far from being fimple, that it is a double-compound, ‘This no- 
tion is illuftrated and confirmed with great fagacity and depth of 
reafoning in three of the letters that compofe this volume, to 
which we refer the curious Reader. 

Thefe elements, which we ftill look upon as dufky beings 
after all thefe illuftrations, lead our Author to treat of affinities, 


. ‘ 
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snother Phenomenon; that has been fometimes getitly bending 
the tongues and pens of our phyfical theorifts towards the pro- 
found language, that procured veneration to occult caufes fome 
centuries ago. It is the doétrine of M. de Buffon, whofe ge- 
hius is of the comprehenfive and combining kind, that the laws 
of affinities are the fame with that general law by which the Ce- 
leftial bodies act upon each other, and that they (affinities) exert 
their powers in the fame proportions of mafles and diftances. 
Sage, in the year 1773, compofed a table of affinities upon this 
principle of gravity; but a farther obfervation of M. de Buffon, 
ifit be true, renders this principle inadequate to the phenomena, 


j} and confequently uncertain and ambiguous: the obfervation isy 


} that figzre, which in the celeftial bodies has little or no influence 


4 


1 on the law of their action on each other, becaufe their diftance 


from each other is great, has an extenfive influence, and does ahnof? 
nll, in the affinities between bodies, whofe diftance from each other 
is {mall or null. Now this obfervation difconcerts the hypothe- 
fis of fpecific gravity ; for if the degrees of affinities depend abfo- 
lutely upon the figure of the conitituent parts of bodies, thefé 
degrees muft, like the Agures, vary ad * miairys even where the 
fpecific gravities are thefame. ‘The different operations of dif- 
ferent falts on various fubftances, and the different cryftalliza- 
tions, that are obvious to the eye of an attentive obferver, will 
hot permit our Author to call in queftion this obfervation of M. 
de Buffon. He affirms, neverthelefs, that our perfect ignorance 
of the figure of the conftituent parts of bodies, which the philo- 
fopher of Paris has been fo gracious as to acknowledge, obliges 
us, in our enquiries after the caufes of particular affinities, to 
tonfine our refearches to the different proportions and relations 
which take place between the fpecific gravities of the particular 
fubftances. “That is to fay—we do not know the true caufe; 
and therefore muft take up with fuch a caufe as we can come 
at. 
Simple affinity is the tendency of two homogeneous bodies tg 
mutual union and cohefion, and the more that the fubftances 
are homogeneous, the more powerful is the cohefion or attraction ; 
nor, according to our Author, can there be any affinity between 
two heterogeneous fubftances, unlefs a third fubftance intervene, 
which has fomething analogous to, or in.common with, them 
both. It is thus that oil and water may be united by the inter- 
vention of an alkali:—It is true; continues our Author; that 
we frequently fee fubftances; that do not appear to us at all ho- 
mogeneous, blended together, with cafe; in the moft perfect 
union; but, on clofe inquiry, it will be found, adds he; that 
thefe fubftances have fome parts that are analogous to each 
other, and even homogeneous, though in all their other parts 
they are heterogeneous in the higheft degree, Such are the 
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diffalvents and chymical menftruums, which ac palpably on 
fubftances with which they feem to have no analogy; but no 
menftruum, according to our Author, can diflolve a fubftance, 
with the principles of which it has no fort of analogy or homo- 
geneity; and if acids act in this manner upon metals, it is be- 
caufe the phofphorus, which is the principle of metalli/m (if we 
may ufe that term), contains an acid. 

: The relation, then, of analogy or homogeneity, that different 
fubftances have with their menftruums, and thefe latter with 
their fubftances, is what the Chymifts more efpecially diftin. 
guifh by the name of affimity, and the different degrees of this 
relation feem to be derived from the laws of gravity. Our Au- 
thor therefore treats the fubject of affinity, thus defined in its 
nature, and determined in its degree, by reducing it to two ge- 
neral laws, 1ft, the relation or analogy of different menftruums 
to the fame fubftance; adly, the relation of different fubftances 
to the fame menftruum. The detail into which our Author en- 
ters in the illuftration of thefe laws is methodical, clear and ine 
terefting, and it occupies the firft ten letters of this volume. 

In the eleventh and twelfth he treats of aeriform fubftances, 
which are known, at prefent, under the denomination of gas, 
We find under this article, the relation of a fa€&t, which proves, 
in a very ftriking manner, the anti-feptic quality of fixed air or 
the mephitic acid. At Latera (fays our Author), near Bolfena in 
Italy, a goat which had died in the vapour of a non-inflammable 
moffet, was obferved to remain found and entirely exempt from 
putrefaction during the fpace of five or fix months. 

In the two following Letters Dr. DEMESTE treats of phof- 
phoric and faline fubftances, with his ufual fagacity ; and then 
proceeds to lithology, or the hiftory of ftones. Linnaus was the 
firft who perceived that there can be no cryftallization without a 
faline principle, and therefore ranged cryftallized ftones in the 
clafs of falts. Sage generalized {till farther the idea of Lin- 
nzus, and being convinced by the analytic procefs, that all the 
earths and ftones of which our globe is compofed, refult from a 
‘combination of one or more acids with an alkaline or terreous 
bafis, he concluded from thence that they muft be real, faline 
mixts, though void of tafte and favour, and almoft all indiffolv- 
able in water*. M. Romé de L’Iffe, by his cryftallographical 
obfervations, has alfo confirmed this hypothefis, and fhewn the 
analogy there is between falts and ftones. Our Author adopts 
the divifion, made by M, Sage, of lithology into fix clafles, bug 





* Our Author fays almof all,—for the gyp/um or plafter-ftone, of 
which there are fuch immenfe quarries, is really, notwithfanding 
the general opinion, fufceptible of folution in a large quantity of 
water. : 
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does not arrange ftony fubftances in thefe claffes in the fame 
manner with that famous mineralogift.——He defcribes with the 
greateft accuracy all the cryftals hitherto known; his defcrip- 
tions, indeed, are not accompanied with figures, but he makes 
amends for this by referring the Reader to thofe which are to be 
found in the plates of M. Romé de I’Ifle’s excellent effay (as it is 
modeftly called) concerning cryftallography. Thefe figures our 
Author points out exaétly, and they are of great ufe in the 

rufal of thefe letters, in which the Reader will find new afpedts 
of the proceedings of nature in this branch. Befides, the uti- 
lity of thefe cryftallogical refearches will appear greater than may 
be imagined at firft fight, when it is confidered, that they fur- 
nifh confequences and refults, which explain the formation of 
thofe rocks of the granit kind, which the moft celebrated na- 
turalifts, at prefent, confider as a mafs that fuftains all the 
other rocks known to us. This part of the work before us is 
particularly curious, and in no other does the Author appear 
more mafter of his fubject. | 

Upon the whole, the principles of AZ. Sage appear under the 
pen of our Author to more advantage than they do in his own 
writings; they are unfolded with more perfpicuity and extent, 
and aflume the air of a fyftem: the pho/phoric acid ats here a 
capital part; it forms the bafis of metals, precious ftones, the 
fiuor fpars, and is the principle of vitrification, according to 
Mefirs. Sage and Deme/fe. It cannot be denied that certain ap- 
pearances favour thefe opinions, fuch as the zinc’s yielding a 
flame, the diamond’s exhibiting a flame alfo when expofed to a 
hot fire, the fufible fpath’s yielding a phofphoric flame, when 
thrown upon burning coals, and the fixed alkali’s producing 
glafs with quartz: neverthelefs the doctrine of thefe ingenious 
men will require farther proofs and experiments, in order to its 
complete eftablifhment on the ruins of former opinions. 

The fecond voiume of this work, in which nature is to be 
confidered in her different afpeéts, mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal, is in the prefs, and a {peedy publication is announced. 





ArT. VIII. 

Penfieri intorno a vari Soggetti di Medicina Fifica e Chirurgica, Se— 
Thoughts concerning different Subjects ot a Medical Kind, that 
have a more immediate Conneétion with Chirurgery ana Natural 
Philofophy, in Three Differtations, by De. Francis BerrinGe 
HIER, Profeffor of Medicine, &c. in the Univerfity of Pifa. 8vo. 
Lucca. 1778. 

T often happens, that after a laborious application to the ftudy 

i of the theory of medicine, a fagacious and learned phyfician 

18 at a lofs in regard to the ufe and application of thofe remedies, 

whofe effects are the moft fully afcertained, and which are the 
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moft frequently employed in the art of healing. This uncers 
tainty is partly owing to the ftill prevailing ignorance of feverat 
of the moft minute and effential parts of the animal ceconom 
and which has engaged our Author to coniider (in the firt of 
thefe diflertations) the ob/facles to the improvement and progrefs of 
the practice of plhyfic, that arife from the mechanifm of the human 
body, and the erroneous methods of fiudying it. In treating this de- 
licate and difficult fubject, Dr. BERLINGHIERI {teers with {a- 
gacity and judgment between the credulity of the medical bigot, 
and the folly and impertinence of the medical fceptic. He ac- 
knowledges ‘his igrorance, and that of his brethren, with refpeé& 
to many objects, in which the poor patient believes them en- 
lightened, and trufts in them with an implicit faith, and a 
foolifh face of admiration and confidence ; and he is not afhamed 
to advance the following propofition, fo humiliating to the fons 
of Efculapius, that the numerous and ftriking difcoveries in ana- 
tomy, fo much celebrated in the laft and prefent centuries, have 
not, as yet, contributed in the leaft to the progrefs and improve- 
ment of medical practice. He unveils, in a great many refpects, 
the defects of medical fcience ; and, though he may do real fer- 
vice to truth by. this modefty and candour, he takes away much 
illufory comfort (ftill it is comfort) from the fick, whe look 
up to their medical Popes, as clothed with infallibility, and co- 
operate fuccefsfully with them in the cure, by the effects of this 
confidente. He obferves particularly, that the indications 
derived from the fenfible qualities of the blood and the motions 
of the pulfe, are by no means fure guides, either with refpect to 
the knowledge of the nature or caufes of difeafes. And after 
many reflections of this kind, relative to the theory and practice 
of phyfic, he propofes fome attempts to correct the noxious qua- 
lities of the air in unhealthy places, and more efpecially in that 
diftri€t of Tufcany which is known under the denomination of 
Maremmes ; and concludes his diflertation by a judicious plan 
for directing the ftudies of the medical youth in the hofpitals. 
The fecond Differtation is thus entitled: Concerning the na- 
tural and morbific Fire of the human Body, and certain Difeafes 
which are produced by it. UR. BerRLinGHieR1 demonftrates, 
or, at leaft, proves, that in the human body, while alive, there 
is an inflammation of a peculiar character, which, when it does 
not exceed a certain degree, nourifhes life and health,—that this 
inflammation, and the heat that refults from it, are not prodyced 
by the friction which the fluids meet with in paffing through their 
tubes—that this inflammation augments confiderably in thofe 
parts where the tumour (called inflammatory) is engendered—that 
this inflammatory tumour can only form itfelf in the nervous 
parts, and coniequently has never its feat in the membrana adi- 
pofa, or cellular fubftance, which is, on the contrary, very fre- 
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quently the place where cold tumours are found. Our Author 
defcribes with precifion and perfpicuity the manner in which the 
inflammatory tumour is formed and increafed, proves that the 
nerves have another property not lefs eflential and diftiné&tive 
than their fenfibility, and lays down a theory for the cure of 
this diforder, which he confirms by experimental proofs of the 
falutary effects of his medical precepts.—This is followed by a 
curious difcuffion concerning fuppuration, and pus, in which the 
Author unfolds points of view, that may be ufeful in praétice, 
and that are new to us. He diftinguifhes pus into two kinds, 
the one corrofive, and the other he is inclined to call mutri- 
tive. -This laft is produced from the nutritive part of the 
ferum, which divides and precipitates itfelf like a fediment, 
when it is in a ftate of ftagnation, and begins to be loaded with 
a collection of putrid matter.—One of the good confequences of 
this difquifition is, that it will fometimes prevent our being 
alarmed, when we fee a confiderable quantity of pus or purulent 
matter ifluing from the lungs, the uterus, the vagina, the 
ureters, fince this may happen, fays our Author, without any con- 
fiderable damage, nay fometimes without any damage at all, to 
thefe parts. An irritation of the nerves, a weaknefs in the mem- 
branous fubftance of thefe parts, is fufficient to occafion a fepara- 
tion of the ferous vifctous humour that is defigned to confolidate 
their furface, and from thence refults the evacuation of pus here 
mentioned. The method of curing this indifpofition furnifhes our 
Author with an occafion of communicating feveral ufeful obfer- 
vations. 

The third Differtation (the fubje&t of which is the Dropfy) 
contains a method of curing that diforder, when lodged in the 
peritonzum by a chirurgical operation, which is attended with 
no difficulty and little danger. This operation confifts in an in- 
cifion of three or four fingers breadth made in the membrane 
which contains the vitiated magter; and this incifion muft be kept 
open during the whole time of the cure, both that the entire 
evacuation of the matter may not be prevented, and that the 
membrane may be cleanfed by proper injections. ‘The falutary 
effects of this method of cure are abundantly afcertained by 
unanfwerable arguments, that is, by facts. Of twenty-eight 
perfons, fays he, who underwent the paracentefis, or tapping, for 
a dropfy in the peritoneum, not one efcaped; whereas of eight, 
who fubmitted to the operation already mentioned, only two 
died, on whom it had not been made with the proper precau- 
tions, , 

_ The remaining parts of this differtation exhibit to us reflec- 
tions on the incifions that may be made in the breaft for the cure 
of peétoral dropfies,—on the paracentefis in the pericardium, 
when the droplical complaint attacks that part,—on the incifions 
Nn 3 that 
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that may be made in the polypous excrefcences that are formed 
in the abdomen by a collection of extravafated blood,—on the 
Czfarian operation, and others of a fimilar nature,—and on the 
diffolving power of the air, confidered in the effects it may pro~ 
duce in the cure of feveral wounds, ulcers, &c. Upon the 
whole, thefe diflertations have an undoubted title to the attention 
of the Medical Reader. 
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ArT. IX. 

Bemerkungen ueber einige gegenden des Katholifechen Deut/chlands, te, 
—Obfervations on fome Parts of Germany, in the Roman Catholic 
Provinces, made during a Literary Excurfion—to which are fub- 
joined Six Letters of the celebrated Leisnitz, which are now 
publithed for the firft Time. 8vo. Nuremberg. 1778. 

HESE obfervations of three Proteftant travellers are 

neither uninftructive nor unentertaining; yet they would 
not have drawn our attention, had not the immortal name 
of Leibnitz ftood in the title-page. The great object of thefe 
travellers feems to have been a vilit to the univerfity of Ingolftade 
in Bavaria, of which the Prince-Bifhop of Eich-ftadt is Chan- 
cellor, and their expectations appear to have been fully anfwered, 

They met with a remarkable fpirit of toleration and charity 

among the profeffors of theology in that univerfity; where they 

found natural philofophy, mathematics and aftronomy, in a 

pretty good ftate, under the infpection, principally, of the ex- 

esa Helfenzrieder, who is eminent for his knowledge of theie 

ciences. — This learned man has acquired a confiderable reputa- 
tion by a fire-pump and telefcope of his own invention, and fe- 
veral other improvements in natural philofophy ; and he is fe- 
conded in his zeal for the advancement of the fciences by Pro- 
feflor Gabler, whofe fyitem of phyfics, of which the two firft 
parts are already publifhed, is highly efteemed. ‘The latter 
made feveral experiments to entertain our travellers; among 
others, he communicated the magnetic power to a bar of iron, 
merely by ftriking it with a wooden hammer, and drew electri- 
cal fparks and a crackling noife from a piece of dry pafte-board, 
by rubbing it with the {kin of a cat. 

We thal] not follow our travellers any farther, but terminate 
this article by an account of the fix letters of the famous Leibnitz 
to Father Orban. This learned Jefuit was confeffor to the 
Eleétor of Bavaria; he adorned the college of his fociety, in the 
univerfity of Ingolftadt, with rich donations in medals, ma- 
nufcripts, pictures, machines, books, antiquities, Chinefe 
drefles, furniture, and curiofities. “The Profeflor Gabler per- 
mitted our travellers to copy the letters that Leibnitz wrote to 
this learned Jefujt, and even confented to their publication. 
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In the firft of thefe letters, dated 1705, Leibnitz communicates 
to Father Orban his binary arithmetic, wherein all numbers are 
exprefled by 1 and 0, and by which the myftery of the cha- 
racters of Fohi, the ancient king and philofopher of China, may 
be eafily explained. Father Bouvet, a aay in that em- 
pire, who alfo correfponded with Leibnitz, availed himfelf of 
this difcovery to explain to the Chinefe literati the poffibility of 
a creation from nothing, and to engage them to receive that 
do¢trine. 

In the fecond letter, which is dated in 1712, and treats par- 
ticularly concerning burning-glafles, we learn that a mechanift 
had brought to Berlin a concave mirrour made of wood, and 
covered or lined with leaves of polifhed gold, which reduced 
metals to fufion in a little time, and which might be employed 
to light a candle in the fame apartment by placing in its focus a 
burning coal, and blowing it brifkly. 

In the third letter, which bears the fame date with the pre- 
ceding, the German philofopher appears in another point of 
view. At the recommendation of one of the Dukes of Brunfwic 
(Anthony Ulric), he had obtained from the Emperor the dig- 
nity of Imperial Aulic Counfellor ; but he confefles to Father 
Orban, that this bare title without any appointments was to him 
a matter of indifference; and he folicits the Jefuit to employ his 
credit, if not with the Emperor, at leaft with his confeffor, to 
render this honour profitable. The terms in which this folici- 
tation is expreffed do little honour to Leibnitz. He defires 
Father Orban, to write a lettter which may be fhewn to the Em- 
peror, and may !et him know, that he, Leibnitz, is the friend 
of Father Orban, and of the foctety (the company ‘of Jefus), 
that he is efteemed by Cardinal Ptolomei, that he had been high 
in favour with the late Queen of Pruffia, and was ftil! on the 
fame footing with the Princefs her mother; that the Elector of 
Hanover, and the King of Pruffia, not only employed him as a 
man of letters, but alfo as a man of bufinefs, and that he might 
be of great ufe to his Imperial Majefty with refpect to the ad- 
miniftration of juftice, the improvement of hiftorical knowledge, 
and the advancement of the {ciences.—— All this was true, but 
it was /ittle. 

In the fourth letter he offers Father Orban, for the Elector 
Palatine, a complete copy of the Florentine edicts or diplomas, 
by which it appears, that the Emperor Charles V. out of his 
mere favour and Imperial authority, placed Alexander and Cofmo 
de Medicis at the head of the Republic of Florence, and ex- 
tended that grant to all their male defcendants; and that the 
Emperor always treated the Florentines as fubjects of the em- 
pire.—The two following letters, dated in the years 1715 and 


1716, are relative to the political affairs of the times. 
Nn 4 ART. 
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Ocuvres Completes de M. Le Febure, &c.—The whole Works of M 

Le Fesure, Major of the Corps of Engineers of Pruffia, and Gens 

dinary Member of the Royal Academy of Berlin. 2 Vols. 4to, 

Enriched with a great Number of Copper-plates. Maeftricht and 
Boullion, 1778. 

“ ‘HIS publication contains a treafure of theorctical and 

practical fcience for thofe neceflary plagues in human 

fociety, the licenfed flaughterers of their fellow-creatures. M, 

Le Fegpure is a learned, ingenious, and experienced officer: 


_ and as we have not a great number of books of merit upon the 


fubjects that are treated in thefe volumes, they will be undoubt- 
edly an acceptable prefent to the public, at a time when aftack 
‘and defence are likely to be carried on with vigour. 

A Treatife on the Attack and Defence of Places takes up the firft 
volume of the work before us. It is divided into two parts: 
in the firft our Author defcribes all the operations of the be- 
fiegers and the befieged, day by day, from the invefting of an 
ordinary fortified town to its {urrender, and confirms all he fays 
on this complicated fubjeét by examples taken from the war 
of 1741. In the fecond he treats fucceffively of all the parti- 
cular works of fortification that are to be met with in the 
ftrongeft places and the moft complete fyftems, and fhews the 
beft manner of attacking and defending them. To his dreadful 
inftructions on this fubject, he has fubjoined the trials of 
Belidor’s globe of compreilion, one of which was made at 
Potfdam in 1754, in the prefence of the king of Pruffia. It is 
from that monarch’s letter of comgratulation to the inventor, 
that our Author has taken a part of this interefting relation. 

After fhewing the refpective advantages and defects, that are 
difcernible in the different works of a ftrong place, M. Le 
FEBURE propofes fome new methods of fortification, which do 
honour to his fagacity and knowledge in his profeffion ; and he 
concludes his firft volume by a very curious account of the 


operations of the Pruffian army in the attack of Schweidnita 


in the year 1762, at which he was prefent. He acknowledges, 


with candour, the faults the Prufians committed in that fiege, 


which continued above two months, though an hundred pieces 
of battering cannon were daily mounted againft the town.— 
Nothing is wanting to render this relation complete; and 
nothing can be more accurate than the numerous plans that are 
given to i luftrate it. 

The fecond volume contains a Treatife concerning Mines,— 
feveral pieces and letters relative to the trials of the globe of 
compreflion,—4 new Treatife on Levelling, dedicated to the king 
of Pruffia, and accompanied with feven plates,—n Effay on the 
Manner of compofing Topographical Charts, to which are fubjoined 
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two maps compoled on the principles of M. Le Febure, the one 
seprefenting the Eaftern part of North-America, and the other 
the courfe of the river of St. Lawrence, both bearing date in 
the year 1762. 

There are notes interfperfed in feveral parts of thefe volumes, 
and thefe notes contain, almoft always, acute obfervations or 
curious anecdotes.—In one of thefe he obferves, that the 
French, though they are furnifhed with good engineers, and 
have acquired reputation by their fieges, are neverthelefs re- 
markable for their blunders in reconnoitring the works of forti- 
fied towns. In 1745, at the fiege of Oftend, they did not 
difcern the fort La Plume until the balls from it were pelting, 
them in their trenches ; this fort was not even marked in their 
plan.—But the anecdote relating to Lowendbal at the fiege of 
Bergen-op-zoom is ftill more curious, and we fhall give it in 
our Author’s own words. ‘* When this general, fays he, 
went, at the head of the principal officers of the artillery, to 
reconnoitre Bergen-op-zoom, they all thought that they per- 
ceived diftinétly formidable horn-works, juft fuch as were 
drawn or engraven in their plans of the place. While they 
were in this illufion, I was bufied in effacinz thefe horn-works 
in my plan, with a perfon (N. B.) who held a confiderable rank 
in the city, and had left it fome days before. This man began by 
telling me (M. Le Febure was then in the French fervice), 
that the fortification of the town had been conftructed upon a 
plan entirely new at the beginning of the prefent century. 
I drew, in confequence of his information, a new plan, in 
which all the works were exhibited circumftantially, and fpeci- 
fied with all the precifion poffible at fuch.a time. ————Buutt._ in 
order to be ftill more fully aflured of the truth of the informa- 
tion I had received from this man, I went with my plan as near 
the town as was poffible, and perceived by the obfervation of 
feveral parts of the works the truth of what he had told me. 
I then prefented my plan to Count Lowendhal, who began by 
looking for the horn-works, which they had perceived in the 
morning, and not finding it, afked me the reafon of this. 
omiffion. I ventured to tell them they had been miftaken, and 
that there was no horn-work among the fortifications of the 
town. They told me, that in the ride they had taken, in 
order to reconnoitre the place, they had perceived diftin@ly a 
horn-work near the Antwerp gate. I began to reply, when 
Count Lowendhal ftopped my mouth by faying in a high tone, 
Well, well, fir, whatever it be, be tt a toad, or be it a frog, it 
muft pring. ——It was not until the day after, at the opening 
of the trenches, that they difcovered their error.’ 

_ Some of the treatifes contained in thefe volumes have been 
before publifhed, but were become extremely fcarce,. They 
are 
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are all now collected here, and accompanied with new pieces, 
and thirty-three plates engraved in a mafterly manner. 





ArT. XI, 

Memoires concernant I'Hiffoire, les Sciences, les Arts, les Maurs, les 
 ——- Ufages, &Fc. des Chinois, —Memoirs concerning the Hiftory, Science, 

Arts, Manners, and Cuftoms of the Chinefe. By the Miffionaries 

of Pekin. Vol. IV*. 4to. Price 12 Livres bound. Paris, 

1779» 

HIS new volume, which is by far more interefting than 

the preceding part of the work, contains feven articles, 
whofe contents are curious and inftructive: Firft, an ample 
account of the ancient and modern doétrine of the Chinefe, 
relative to filial affection, which conftitutes the bafis of their 
morals and government. Secondly, a memoir or effay on the 
intereft of money in China. Thirdly, a fummary of the opi- 
nions and notions of the Chinefe concerning the fmall-pox. 
Fourthly, an account of the Chinefe book, called Si-yuer, 
which contains the method of proceeding ufed by the minifters 
of juftice to find out murder, and to judge of its caufes by the 
in{petion of the dead body. Fifthly, an account of the medical 
proceedings and the method of healing, employed by the bonzes 
of Tao-fee. Sixthly, obfervations relative to Natural Philofo- 
phy and Natural Hiftory, made by the emperor Kang-hi. 
Seventhly, a mifcellaneous enumeration of feveral cuftoms and 
practices obferved among the Chinefe, lifts of animals, &c. 

On the firft of thefe articles, the learned miffionary has col- 
lected all the materials that can contribute to convey a juft idea 
of filial affe€tion, or (as he calls it) filial piety, among the Chi- 
nefe. The hiftorians, philofophers, and poets, are ranfacked 
for this purpofe ;—tranflations and extracts from ancient books 
prefent this virtue in all its afpects, fruits, and confequences ; 
and among other things, as the fupport and bulwark of the 
Chinefe empire, during the long courfe of thirty-five centu- 
ries.—Among thefe extracts a particular‘attention is due to 
thofe that are here made from the maxims of Li-4i, which are, 
generally fpeaking, excellent, and fometimes fublime. The 
Li-ki is only the fourth book of the King ; but it contains the 
moft authentic accounts we have of the government, religion, 
Jaws, manners, and cuftoms, of the ancient inhabitants of 
China, and it is an excellent commentary on the other books of 
King, of which it confirms the teftimony, illuftrates the rela- 
tions, and clears up the obfcurities. It is much to be lamented, 
that this valuable work of Confucius has not been preferved in 





* For an account of the third volume, See Review, Vol. lix. page 
521. Appendix. 
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its original purity and integrity. Another work, of which we 
find interefting extracts, under this article, is the Hiao-King, 
or Canonical Book of Fikal Piety, which was compofed in the 
year 480 before Chrift, and is fuppofed to have been the laft 
work of Confucius. It was involved in the profcription of the 
ancient books under the reign of T/in-chi-hoangi—how it was 
recovered—whether or not it remained pure, and which of its 
copies are the moft authentic; thefe are queftions debated 
among the learned.—It was tranflated into Latin by Father 
Noel, and inferted in a work of his publifhed at Prague, in 
uarto, in the year 1711, under the title of Sinenfis Imperii 
Libri Claffict Sex. ‘The tranflation of this work, given here, 
is different from that of F. Noel. His verfion was made from 
the Kou-ouen, or old text, this is made from the Sin-ouen, or 
new text, adopted by the imperial college of China, and the 
literati in the provinces. ‘This is followed by a piece intitled, 
Filial Piety of the Emperor, which was publifhed in the year 
1689 by the emperor Kang-hi. ‘The extracts here given from 
this piece are ample, commendable, and inftructive. They 
fhew the fruits and importance of filial affection, in its root 
from fon to father, in its progrefs and branches, as compre- 
hending the filial regard of all orders of the empire to the 
monarch, confidered as the Father and Mother of the nation, 
and in its effeéts as engaging the emperor to love that people of 
which he is the father, to promote agriculture, diminifh taxes, 
fuccour the diftrefled, and foften the rigour of penal Jaws. All 
thefe duties are treated in an ample and circumftantial manner, 
and in this detail the reader will be informed of a multitude of 
things relative to the cuftoms, manners, and laws of China, 
that have been hitherto unknown in Europe, or known but 
imperfeétly.—In all thefe extracts, however, there is fuch a 
remarkable monotony, and fuch multiplied repetitions of the 
fame ideas, that they are, now and then, adapted to exercife 
the reader’s patience. 

The above-mention:4 pieces are followed by feveral petitions 
or remonftrances, addrefled to different emperors, in which they 
are cenfured for the neglect or violation of the duty under con- 
fideration :—fome of thefe are laughable, and they are all trivial. 
The details concerning filial piety, drawn from the Cheng-hium 
of the emperor Kang-hi, are more interefting; to thefe our 
Author has added an account of all that relates to this fubject 
in the code of laws of the reigning dynafty, which he repre- 
fents as one of the nobleft productions of the human mind. He 
celebrates this code, and obferves, that the tranquillity, order, 
fubordination, police, and population, that flourifh, at prefent, 
in the vaft empire of China, are proofs of its excellence. With 
se{pect to population, the miffionary tells us, that according ~ 
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the lifts prefented to the empire in the year 1761, the inha- 
bitants of China were computed at 198,214,555. We think 
the Author fhould here have added in the cautious ftyle of the 
banker, errors excepted. In this code there are many curious 
anecdotes relative to the laws and jurifprudence in China,~— 
This code is divided into feveral fections, according to the 
different tribunals, that of the emperor’s houfe, the tribunal of 
the Mandarins, the tribunal of rites, of finances, &c. and it 
contains fo many inftructive relations, that it is with regret 
that we pafs it over; but an account of al] the contents of this 
volume that merit attention, would fwell this extract beyond all 
bounds. The article which relates to cenfors, who are, ex officia, 
monitors of the emperor, and of all in civil and military em- 
ployment, who watch over the morals and condu& of the citi- 
zens of all ranks, and are the continual defenders of the laws, 
is fingularly curious. The extent of their office, the power 
and danger that attend it, the intrepidity it requires, the fuffer- 
ings that often accompany it, are defcribed by our Author, who, 
however, refers the reader to the Grand Annals of China for a 
more particular account of this critical employment. 

Under this great article of Filial Piety, we are prefented with 
a collection of different Pieces in é and Profe on the fubjeé&, 
which are, for the moft part, fenfible, elegant, -and pathetic, 
though not taken from authors of the firft clafs in China. This 
is followed by a declaration of the Emperor Kang-hi, publithed 
in 1603, and another of the Emperor Yong-Tching in 1724; 
from whence our Author has given feveral extracts, which we 
have read with pleafure. We meet with a curious medley of 
morality and medicine, or rather of medical morality, in the fol- 
lowing piece: it gives an idea of the 86th book of the collec- 
tion, called Kou-kin-y-tong, which. contains a fummary of the 
beft books that have been publifhed in China, on the art of 
healing, fo far down as the year 1617. 

This firft Article (which occupies 298 pages) is concluded 
by the refle€tions and confiderations of our Author on the Doc- 
trine of Filial Piety in China. Thefe reflections difcover good 
fenfe, fagacity, and candour. This Author acknowledges that 
the Chinefe doGtrine on this important duty, which is fo pure 
and luminous when traced up to its primitive ftate, has dege- 
nerated greatly, as the beft things do, in paffing through the 
hands of men, and the courfe of ages, He even draws a ftri- 
king picture of the abufes that have been introduced by filial 
piety ill underftood, ill applied, and fuperftitioufly or corruptly. 
abufed. It leads, for example, a hufband to repudiate a wife 
whom he loves, when fhe happens to be difagreeable to his 
father or mother,—to abandon his mother, if fhe has been di- 


vorced by his father, or has married after his death,—to com-~- 
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mit the moft atrocious acts of barbarity to avenge the injuries 
done to his parents—to entertain prejudices againft a miffionary, 
becaufe he has left his parents and country, and to fuffer death 
rather than allow his hair to be cut, or his nails to be paired, 
from a notion that he is obliged to preferve his body in the flate he 
has received from his father and mother. Our Miffionary ac- 
knowledges the grofs ignorance of the people in China, even 
of thofe in the ranks above the populace, and their blind at- 
tachment to the authority of Confucius. Filial Piety indifpofes 
alfo the Chinefe againft the Chriftian religion in feveral re- 
fpects : becaufe this religion treats, as delirious fuperftition, the 
rites, the worfhip, and opinions of their forefathers, for which 
filial piety excites a boundlefs veneration ;—but farther (fays 
our charitable Miffionary, and pray hear him !) ¢ this is nothing 
when compared with what pafles in the tender and filial heart 
of a Chinefe, when he is told pofitively (by a narrow-minded 
bigot, fay we) that all thofe who have died without adoring 
Jefus Chrift, are condemned to eternal punifhment, from which 
there is no deliverance. What a bitter wound this to a good 
heart (and is not this a prefumption that it is not true?) What! 
all his anceftors,—that beloved father, that tender mother to 
whom he is entirely devoted,—that brother and fifter with whom 
he has paffed his life, are in a place where he cannot revifit 
them without being confummately miferable! All that we can 
fay here is, that nothing in our miniftry has been fo painful as 
the difmal office of fupporting and comforting profelytes and 
Neophites, under the agonies of forrow into which they have 
been thrown by the firft dawn of the faith in their minds.’— 
Wretched Miffionary!—is not this abufing the faith of the 
Gofpel, as much as the Chinefe ever abufed the dodtrine of 
Filial Piety? ‘The Miffionary, however, tells us, that the Chrif- 
tian religion has feveral afpeéts that render it agreeable to Filiak 
Piety, for which we Jeave the Reader to confult the work 
itfelf. 

The fecond Article in this volume is, 4 Memoir or Treatifé 
concerning the Interef? of Money in China, In order to illuftrate 
this fubject, our Author enters into a long and ample detail 
concerning the form of the Chinefe government, the nature of 
the taxes, the manner of raifing them, the adminiftration of the 
finances, the riches of the different orders of the empire, the 
circulation of fpecie, coin, weights, and meafures, and many 
other objects of political economy. What he fays on all thefe 
heads is curious and inftruétive ; but there are many difcuffions 
in this Memoir which have no relation at all to its title. Were 
we to give this piece a title anfwerable to its contents, we 
fhould call it, an Effay on the Government, Finances, Agri 
culture, Commerce, and political Oeconomy of China, ‘ 
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After having employed near 40 pages on thefe objeéts, the 
Author propofes and anfwers the two following queftions: 
What is the prefent legal intere/f of money in China? The an- 
{wer is, 30 per cent. annually, which is paid by the lunar or 
civil month (the fixth and twelfth excepted), and confequently 
comes to F: per cent. per month. But this gives rife to a fe. 

ion: What is the end of the Chinefe government in fixing 
the interef? of money fo high? Our Miffionary has derived little 
affliftance from the Chinefe in anfwering this queftion. After 
all his refearches, he could not find a fingle work where the 
queftion was profefledly treated and thoroughly examined. Some 
incidental reflections that he met with in different authors have, 
however, given him fome infight into the fubjeét: but we think 
them long, obfcure, and unfatisfattory. ‘The part of this dif- 
cuffion that is the moft exempt from perplexity comes to this, 
that the great object and end of the Chinefe government is to 
render Juxury and vice ruinous to thofe who purfue them ; that 
the government never borrows, but always accumulates, and 
to prevent borrowing among individuals, which is confidered 
as a mark of diffipation and prodigality, this high intereft has 
been authorized for above 450 years. A great minifter of China 
has obferved, that the facility of obtaining gratuitous loans has 
ruined more poor families than the paying an intereft of 30 per cent. 
Thus, according to this doctrine, a law, rigorous in appear- 
ance, is become, by its effects, a law of ceconomy to the mul- 
titude, and has proved a remedy to the greateft abufes. * With 
this law (fays our Author, quoting a Chinefe writer) to reftrain 
them, luxury and vice cannot ftand their ground long: two 
years are fufficient, at prefent, to ruin entirely the heir of a 
mandarin or a rich merchant, who might formerly have enjoyed 
the fruits of his prodigality during many.years, and corrupted 
a whole city by his expenfive entertainments and debaucheries.’ 
All this is neither clear nor conclufive. 

The remaining Memoirs of this volume, though lIefs ample 
than the preceding, prefent to us interefting objects, and points 
of view, that may be turned to public utility. The third, 
which treats concerning the Small-pox, a difeafe known for more 
than 3000 years in China, contains the ancient hiftory of that 
diftemper, and alfo an analyfis of a work publifhed on that 
fubject fome years ago by the Imperial College of Phyfic. We 
fee here that the Chinefe reckon forty-two different kinds of 
fmall-pox, whofe malignity is terrible in that country. Ina 
few months of the year. 1767 it carried off, in the city of Pe- 
king, near 100,000 children, and refifted all the remedies and 
efforts employed to oppofe its progre{s, and prevent its fatal ef- 
fects. Inoculation is an ancient praétice in China: it was in- 


troduced, if not invented there, in the tenth century, and has 
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thus above 700 years antiquity. We cannot fay that the man- 
ner and circumftances of inoculation in China are adapted to 
open points of view that -: contribute to the improvement of 


that practice in Europe. his, therefore, is not one of the 
Memoirs from which much utility can be drawn: the difference 
between the climate, the feed, and the manner of living in 
China and ours, and the dependence of the medical fyftem of 
that people on the combined authority of aftrology, fuperfti- 
tion, and idolatry, muft render, in general, the methods of 
cure, and the rules of inoculation obferved in China, difgufting 
to a judicious practitioner among us. However, amidft all the 
marks of ftupidity and fuperftition, which deform the medical 
proceedings of the Chinefe, there are fome obfervations, facts, 
and practices, that are not. unworthy the attention of an Eu- 
ropean. 

Pn Account of the Chinefe Book called S1-YEN is given in the 
fourth Memoir. This book treats of the different figns and in- 
dications by which the Chinefe pretend to diftinguifh the kind 
of death, by the infpection of the corpfe, and, in cafe of a 
violent death, the caufes that have produced it, The tribunals 
of juftice, feconded by the medical tribe, have carried thefe 
obfervations to a great length ;—thcy will tell you, on the in- 
{pection of a perfon who has been ftrangled, whether he fuf- 
fered the violent act ftanding, on his knees, or lying at full 
length, what kind of noofe was employed, and fo on, to the 
minuteft particulars. This book has been fent to all the tri- 
bunals of juftice in China ; and though its authors have carried 
too far their confidence in certain figns, yet furgeons and apo- 
thecaries, and even fome phyficians, may derive materials from 
thefe obfervations for improving their acumen in diagnoftics. 
We were not a little furprized at an incidental difcovery we 
made in reading this Article, viz. the prodigious number of fe- 
cret crimes that are committed in China, where public aéts of 
violence and injuftice are faid to be rare. 

The moft ridiculous obje& imaginable is exhibited to us in 
the fifth Article, viz. an Account of the Cong-fou, or Poftures of 
the Bonzas of Tao-fee. ‘Thefe idle pricfts are extravagant enough 
to imagine that they have found out a remedy for the greateft 
part of difeafes, by fubjecting the bodies of the patients to the 
moft abfurd, forced, and whimfical poftures, which furpafs in 
number and inflexion the complicated and diverfified attitudes 
of comedians, rope-dancers, and academical models. Twenty 
of thefe poitures are engraven in the volume before us, and they 
are whimfical beyond expreffion. 

The fixth Article happily draws our attention from thefe 
Opinions and cuftoms that degrade reafon, and affi@ the hu- 
manity of the reader, to fix it on the ob/ervations made in natu- 
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ral philofophy and natrral hiftory by the Emperor Kang-h:. We 
have formerly obferved, in our extracts from this work, that 
the Emperor Kang-hi was one of the greateft Princes that ever 
reigned in China: literature, philofophy, politics, jurifpru- 
dence, eloquence, hiftory, and poetry, all united their treafureg 
in this eminent man, who became the difciple of a Miffionary; 
in order to learn aftronomy, and availed himfelf of every Cir- 
cumftance and occafion that could adminifter inftruction. The 
abfervations before us are thofe only which are to be found in 
the fourth part of his works, of which the whole collection 
amounts to above an hundred volumes. ‘They are no moré 
than fhort reflections on different fubjects; fuch as Petri- 
fications, — Rock-falt,—a certain fort of Pine-tree, whofe leaves 
all fall in Autumn, and whofe fap is poifonous,—on the flying 
Fox, — Earthquakes, — Varnifh, — the Compafs, — preferved 
Snow-water,—Sounds and Tones,—Nitre, Climates,—Bears 
of the Mountains,—long Days,—Thermal or bathing Waters, 
and other objects of Natural Hiftory, which ate all treated fu- 
perficially ; pretty well, however, for an Emperor, and, abové 
all, for an Emperor of China. What he fays about founds and 
tones is excellent, fentimental, and not unphilofophical; it is 
much for him, though not new for us. We are tempted to 
think that the Miffionary has fometimes given a touch of his pen 
to the Imperial fentences. Be that as it may, we like prodi- 
gioufly this good Emperor Kang-bi: he fays foolifh and wif 
things, vulgar and acute things, tells old wife’s tales and cu- 
tious ftories, all with the fame fimplicity. 

Thefe obfervations of the Emperor are followed by fome com- 
pofitions and receipts ufed in China, which our Author thinks are 
unknown, and may be ufeful in Europe. 

After this we meet with an account of the Che-hiang, the 
name given by the Chinefe to the famous animal from which the 
mufe is taken. This animal is timid and folitary. His fwift- 
nefs is prodigious: he climbs the fteepeft mountains, and defcends 
the moft dreadful precipices, with the fame eafe and rapidity 
that a ftag crofles a plain. His hearing is exquifitely acute, and 
he difappears at the fmalleft noife. His food is wild herbs, and 
more efpecially the tender branches of the cedar, to which latter 
the greateft part of the Naturalifts attribute his perfume. Our 
Authors give a pretty circumftantial account of this animal. 
They obferve, among other particularities, that when it 18 
caught, it lies on its back, in order, as the hunters fay, to be 
thus in the beft pofture of defence: thefe hunters; however; 
acknowledge, that it tears the bag or tumour under the belly, 
in which the mufk is contained, when it is warmly purfued of 
caught ina fnare. Our Authors conjecture that the mufk was 


given by nature to this animal for its defence; As the ayer 
an 
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and tygers are very fond of his fleth,. he ftops their purfuit by 
tearing the bag of his mufk, and thus filling the air with an odour 
which they cannot bear. Befides this, and the other means of 
felf-prefervation given to this animal, it is led by.a particular 
inftin&t to conceal whatever may dif(cover its traces; thus it 
makes a hole in the earth to hide its excrements, and licks the 
place that has been moiftened with its urine. 

The {nare, the net and the gun, are the three different me< 
thods of hunting this animal. Its acutenefs of hearing and 
{wiftnefs would render this laft method difficult, nay ineffe€tual, 
were it not for a circumftance, which our Authors relate, afier 
having (fay they) ufed all precautions to aicertain the faét, and 
particularly a careful examination of ocular witnefles. The 
fact is, that one of the hunters plays gay and cheerful airs on 
the flute, and that the Cve-hiang, who is delighted with this 
mufic, gradually approaches the place from whence the founds 
come, until he is within fhot. It is added, that the notes of a 
child are ftill more alluring and agrecable to this animal, than 
thofe of the flute. 

Our Authors obferve, that the mufk differs in goodnefs, ace 
cording to the feafon of the year, the age of the animal, and the 
manner of killing it. It is better in the old than in the young, 
in Autumn than in Spring; it is often adulterated by the peo- 
ple of the country, but if it burns to the end (we fuppofe by’ 
burning, our Authors mean emitting flame) when it is boiled and 
melted, this is a fign of its purity. Mufk is the bafis of a per- 
fume, which the Chinefe call the eternal, which corre&ts the 
noxious qualities of the air, and is ufeful in epidemical difor- 
ders. The defcription of a Chinefe mufhroom yet unknown 
aniong the European-botanif{ts, and an account of two vegetables 
uled in the E.mperor’s kitchen, terminate this volume, which we 
think, with all its defects, one of the beft that has yet ap- 
peared. 
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Avr T. XII. 

Inircdufion a P Hiftoire Naturelle et a la Geographie Phyfique de & Ef- 
pague, Se.—An Introauction to the Naurai Hiltory and Phyfical 
Geography of Spain, written originally in Spanith by Mx. Wit- 
L1am Bow us, and tranflated into French by the Vifcount de 
Flavigny. Paris. [Conclufion™ of the Article. | 
N our laft Appendix, we gave a circumftantial character of 

this valuable work, with a variety of extracts, and we fhall 

Now proceed to a conclufion of the Article. 
Among th more popular parts of this performance, we meet 

with a defcription of the ancient fimplicity and contentment 








* Vide our lat Appendix. 
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that reign among the inhabitants of Bifcay, of the beauty of 
their. country, and the innocence of their manners: this is a 
digreffion from the main defign of Mr. Bowles’s work ;—it jg 
alfo of the poetic caft, like certain pictures of the golden age; 
we fhall therefore confine our attention at prefent to fome points 
of: natural hiftory-and philofophy, which are our Author’s prin- 
cipal objects in this work. 

One. of the- objects that moft defervés the attention of Na. 
turalifts, is the famous mine of Sa/ Gemma in Andalufia, in the 
neighbourhood of Cordova. ‘The fingularity of this mine con- 
' fifts in its differing totally, by its fituation, from the other great 
falt-minés, efpecially thofe of Poland, which run a vaft depth 
under ground. This mine, on the contrary, is a towering rock, 
an. enormous mafs of folid falt, which rifes about four or five 
hundred feet from the ground, without crevices, openings or 
ftrata. It. is a league in circumference, according to the efti- 
mate of:our Author; and its height is equal to that of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. As.its depth under ground is not known, 
it is not pofflible to fay on what foundations it refts. This pro- 
digious mountain of falt, unmixed with any other fubftance, is, 


accotding: to. Mr. Bowes, the only one of its kind in Eu- 


rope. This. is. {peaking modeftly: for we never heard of any 
thing ‘like it.in any part of the world. The wonder it excites 
‘will ftill increafe, if it be true, as Mr. Bow Les affirms, that 
neither the rains that have fallen upor. it fince its formation, nor 
a.river which wafhes its bafe, and whofe waters are ftrongly im- 
pregnated with it, have diminifhed its fize in any degree. This 
latter faé&t would require more proofs, than a fimple affirmation ; 
as it. does not appear that our Author has taken the exact dimen- 
fions of this.mountain in different periods of its exiftence. As 
to the reafon of the fact, Mr. Bow es attributes it to the agency 
of nature, and its reproducing power, under the direction of 
the Creator, which forms anew as many falts as man confumes 
or it deftroys. This folution will not pleafe thofe Naturalifts, 
who are not only defirous of learning what nature does, but are 
alfo curious to know how fhe does it. 

Mr. Bow es tells us farther, that the waters of the river 
which wafhes the borders of this mountain are falt, and become 
more fo the more it rains; and that the fifh die in it: but he 
alfo informs us, that this inconvenience does not extend above 
three leagues from the mountain, beyond which thefe waters are 
abfolutely deprived both of the faline tafte and faline particles. 
Our Author employed all the efforts of the alembic to fee if he 
could find the fmalleft-grain of falt in the water at this diftance, 
but to no purpofe: from hence he concludes, that the falts arede- 


compounded-intirely by the motion, and are fefolved into earth 


and water.—T his conclufion is fomewhat too hafty, All PS - 
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falts from the obfervations and experiments of our Author, is, 
that the water of the river, at a diftanice of three leagues from 
the mountain, is not fo impregnated with falt as at the place 
where it receives the faline particles: no more—and until Mr. 
Bowles has proved, that during the courfe of thefe three leagues, 
the falts, which have difappeared, have not been depofed, nor 
formed into new combinations, nor affcéted by quantities of 
frefh water running into the river by ftreams, rivulets,.canals or 
torrents, his conclufion with refpeéct to their decompofition can- 
not be admitted. Had he mixed with thefe waters, at the diftance 
abovementioned, a folution of filver, this would have been the. 
fureft method of deciding the queftion, If he made, ‘in effeét, 
this experiment, he has not thought proper to mention it. The 
other reafons alleged by our Author in favour of the decomipo- 
fition in queftion, are fo weak and inconclufive, that we fhall 
pafs them over in filence. 

There is alfo perhaps too much precipitation in the conclu- 
fion' our Author deduces from’ another fact, which cannot be 
denied, becaufe he was an ocular witnefs of it, and becaufe it is 
publicly known in Spain: The faét is, the decompofition of 
faltpetre by ‘the means of the /al gemme of Cordovaalone. This 
decompofition is fo afcertained, that, according to Mr. Bowes, 
the Goldfmiths of Madrid employ no other agua fortis than 
that which is drawn from faltpetre by this procefs. From this 
our Author concludes, that if, after a proper chymical inquiry, 
no vitriolic acid is found in the gem-falt of Cordova, the fepa- 
ration or difengagement of the nitrous acid of faltpetre by the 
intervention of this falt, would overturn all that famous theory 
concerning the nature of the’three acids, which is the great 
mafter-key of chymiftry. We fhall not, at prefent, enter into a 
refutation of this conclufion: this is not our bufinefs, though 
we, by'no means, think the obfervation of Mr. Bow es either 
juft or unanfwerable. The theory of the three acids is nothing 
more than a feries of facts, well afcertained, not relative to the 
nature but to the combinatory action of acids; and thefe faéts, 
in fimilar cafes, can never be deftroyed by other faéts, becaufe 
nature never varies, but always produces the fame effects in the 
fame circumftances, New experiments may difcover unknown 
circumftances, which fhew, that cafes and facis, which we cor.- 
fidered as fimilar, are not really fo. But we have no occafion 
even for this reafoning in the prefent cafe. It is fufficient to 
obferve, that nitre wants no more than a certain degree of heat 
and divifion in order to its decompofition, and the Seba or 
difengagement of its acid in clofed veflels; and that by mixing 
with this falt any kind of earth, even an earth abfolutely deftitute: 
of*the vitriolic acid, the nitrous acid may be extracted from it. 
The decompofition, therefore, of which Mr. Bowzes fpeaks, 
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may be effected by the /a/ gemma of Cordova vrhen mingled with 
a certain portion of earth; and it is highly probable that this 
foffile falt, like many others, contains earthy parts in no {mall 
quantity. _ Nay, fuppofing it exempt from earthy parts, it 
might, perhaps, produce the decompofition in queftion by the 
mere intermixture of its parts with thofe of the faltpetre, with- 
out any aétion of the marine acid in this operation. Mr, B. 
oucht to have confidered, that the marine acid of the fal gemma 
cannot unite itfelf with the fixed alkali of nitre, becaufe it is it. 
felf united with a fixed alkali, which is its natural bafis. 

Thefe flight inadvertencies are not pointed out to diminifh 
the efteem that is due to the work of Mr. Bow es, which is 
highly recommendable on account of the curious materials, and 
the great number of interefting obfervations, with which ir 
abounds. Among others, the Naturalifts will read, certainly, 
with great pleafure, our Author’s ample and curious account of 
the cinnabar mine of Almaden—the mine of Guadalcanal, and 
many of the other articles, of which we gave an enumeration 
in our laff Appendix. This work in reality is the firft gene- 
ral and accurate inventory, hitherto publifhed of the natural 
productions of Spain; and, indeed, works of this kind are 
real treafures for Princes and Minifters, who have fenfe and 
virtue enough to make ufe of them. If inftead of blundering 
out ftupid manifeftoes, and involving his fubjects in an unproe 
voked war, without any vifible motive but the iniquitous defire 
of rapine, or a filly complaifance. for the perfidious Gaul, of 
whom he has fo often been the dupe, the Spanifh monarch would 
work his mines, cultivate his country, render his people in- 
duftrious, and confequently happy, he would then fhew the man 
and oP patriot in the king: characters fo rarely united in our 
days! 





ArT. XIII. 

Corre/pondance de Fernand Cortes avec l’'Empereur Charles-Quint fur la 
Conquéte de Mexique, Sc.—Letters of Fernando Cortes to the Em- 
peror Charles V. concerning the Conquett of Mexico, tranflated 
from the original Spanifh by the Vifcount de Fiavicny, Knight 
of the Royal and Military Order of St. Lewis. 1zmo. Paris. 1778. 
Price 3 Livres. 

HE character and conduct of Cortes form one of thofe 
contradictions, that give pain, and a kind of vexation, to 

a generous mind. ‘The man was rather mild and humane, than 

fanguinary and cruel; and yet the prejudices of his time, and 

the barbarous dictates of a fuperftitious priefthood, to which he 
fubmitted with all the tranquillity of a deluded confcience ‘and | 
all the reluctance of a good heart, Jed him to aétions that make 
humanity fhudder, Thhefe horrid deeds of Spanith perfidy ae 
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cruelty are well known; they have long excited the indignation 
of all candid and generous minds ; but if we dare caft an eye of 
conjecture into the dark receffes of futurity, the time, we fear, 
is coming, when every violation, even the moft unprovoked, of 
honour, juftice, equity and good faith, will be contemplated 
without horror, as ordinary things. We have only to open our 
eyes on the fhamelefs perfidy of the fame court that murdered 
the Mexicans, and the frontlefs iniquity of the Gallic Carthagi- 
nian, of whom that court has been fo often the dupe, afd we 
fhall then fee that this conjecture is not entirely groundlefs. 

However that may be, the relation of Cortes, notwithftand- 
ing the infamous celebrity of the facts which it contains, is 
truly interefting. It is ccmprehended in three letters, written 
to Charles V. without any anfwer from that Prince; fo that M. 
de Flavigny, to whom the Public is much indebted for their 
publication, has rather improperly called them a Correfpondence. 
Nothing, indeed, can furpafs the modefty and fimplicity with 
which thefe letters are compofed. ‘Their manner is a fentimental 
proof of the veracity of their Author, It does not appear that 
he had the fmalleft reflex view turned towards himfelf in the 
courfe of his relation; it does not even appear that he either 
altered facts, or modified circumftances, to redeem his name from 
the execration of fucceeding ages. His acceunts of murders, 
aflaffinations, and perfidious ftratagems, his enumeration of the 
victims that fell in Mexico, to the thirft of gold, covered with 
a bloody veil of religion, are minute, accurate, infernal, ina 
word, thefe letters are intitled to a place among the valuable 
records of hiftory and literature. “They were four in number, 
but the firft has been miflaid; fo that M. de Flavigny could 
only tranflate the three Jaft, which, alone, have been publifhed 
in Spain, by the Archbifhop of Toledo, who was formerly 
Archbifhop of Mexico.—A few extracts will give our Readers 
fome idea of the contents and manner of thefe letters, 

It is well known, that, without the afliftance of the vile In- 
dians of Ttlafcala (which our Author calls Tafcalteta), who 
perfevered in their fidelity and attachment to Cortes, the Spa- 
niards would never have finifhed the conqueft of Mexico, The 
noble refolution of that unfortunate people (the Mexicans) to 
perifh, rather than furvive their defeat and outlive their inde-~ 
ety, appears from the following paflzge in one of thele 
etters: * I reprefented to them, fays Cortes, that every day my 
troops killed many of them, and deftroyed a part of their city, —~ 
that in cafe they perfevered in their obftinacy, I would not order 
hoftilities to ceafe, until their city and its inhabitants were to- 
tally deftroyed.—They acknowledged the truth of what I faid, 
but at the fame time declared, that they were all determined to 
die, in order to put an end to-us; they told me that I might 
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fee, how their terrafles, their ftreets, and their public places 
{warmed with people, and that they had reckoned, that by facri- 
ficing five and-twenty thoufand Mexicans to procure the death of ong 
Spaniard, we fhould be the firft deftroyed. ‘They obferved farther, 
that, all the roads that led to Mexico being ruined, and rendered 
impaflable, we fhould be obliged to retreat by water—that we 
Should foon want provifions, and frefh water, and thus, if we 
ro fy from the dangers of war, would perifh by hunger and 
thirft.’ 

Their notion was not groundlefs; in a little time famine 
deftroyed a confiderable number of Spaniards whom the {word 
had fpared. But Cortes perfevered; and no obftacle or dif- 
couraging circumftance, not even objects the moft naturally 
adapted to infpire terror and difmay, could vanquifh his con- 
ftancy of mind, or turn him from the execution of his purpofe, 
Mexico had charms every way proper to inflame the luit of 
avarice, rapine and conqueft. ‘Thefe letters of Cortes give us 
ftill a more pompous idea of the opulence and luxury of Mexico 
and its Emperor, than we receive from the defcriptions of the 
Jate eminent hiftorian of America and his predeceflors. We may 
judge of this by the fo/owing defcription of the court of Mon- 
tezuma. 

‘© Montezuma’s court was every morning frequented by fix 
hundred Cacigues or Lords, whofe attendants filled feveral of the 
inner courts, and even the great ftreet which was terminated by 
the palace. When the Emperor dined, the whole court was en- 
tertained at the fame time, and every attendant or fervant re- 
ceived his portion: there were lodges open for all who were in- 
clined to eat or drink, Four hundred different difhes were 
ferved up at the Emperor’s table every day: all the productions 
of land and water were fought after with ardour, that his Ma- 
jefty might be regaled with unexampled profufion. As the 
country is cold, each difh had its particular chafing-difh, and 
they were all ferved up at once in a fpacious room magnificently 
hung and furnifhed. Montezuma placed himfelf at one end of 
the rocm in a fmall arm-chair of leather, of exquifite workman- 
fhip ;—he fent a portion of eve. difh, of which he. ate him- 


-felf, to five or fix old lords, whofe table was ferved in another 


apartment ;—the difhes, pans, and chafing-difhes, which had 
been once ufed, never made their appearance a fecond time, 
The Emperor changed his clothes four times a day, and never 
put on the fame twice.’ 

We have no circumftantial account, in thefe letters, of the 
death of Montezuma. Cortes only tells us, that this unfor- 
tunate Prince, when he became his prifoner, and his friend too, 
at leaft in appearance, went out by his order to fupprefs the 
mutiny of the revolted Indians, and the very moment he had 
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addreffed himfelf to them from the battlements of his»palace, he 
received a blow of a ftone, which was fo violent, that in three 
days it put an end to his life. The fcenes of carnage ‘that fol- 
Jowed upon this were terrible. Defpair feized upon the Mexi- 


cans, and the Spanifh tygers redoubled their barbarous efforts to — 


fubdue them. It appears that Cortes fuffered deeply during this 
odious fcene; and if any thing can hinder us from detefting a 
man that led on thefe tygers to fuch abominable exploits, it muft 
be the fentiments he difcovers, in the paflage of thefe letters that 
follows : 

‘ We reduced them (the Mexicans) to fuch an extremity, 
that they had no fculking-place or retreat but behind the dead 
bodies of their fellgw-citizens.—The Indians who were our 
friends, made fuch a dreadful flaughter among them, both by 
Jand and water, that there were above forty thoufarid Mexicans 
killed, or taken prifoners. On that day the piercing cries of the 
women and children were heard at a diftance, and were fufficient 
to melt the hardeft heart: we were more intent on reftraining 
the barbarity of the Indians our auxiliaries, than in combating 
the enemy. After prefenting to your fancy all the cruel abo- 
minations of which a depraved nature is capable, your Imperial 
Majefty would ftill be as unable to comprehend, as I am to 
defcribe, the effects of the barbarity of thofe American nations. 
Our allies made, that day, a horrible carnage and a confiderable 
booty: we could neither prevent the maflacre nor the plunder ; 
for we were fcarcely nine hundred Spaniards againft an hundred 
and fifty thoufand Indians. I forefaw what actually happened, 
and our inability to prevent it. I had retarded the execution of 
our defign to proceed by ftorm, as I apprehended nothing fo 
much as the confequences of taking the place by force.’ 

If the Reader is defirous to know, what opinion Cortes (who 
with all his faults was a man of veracity and honour) had of the 
Spanifh Bifhops of his times, who differed little, if at all, from 
thofe of the prefent age, he will find it given with franknefs to 
the Spanifh Monarch in the following terms: * lf your Majefty 
(fays Cortes to Charles V.) fends us Bifhops, they will em- 
ploy themfelves intirely in heaping donations on their creatures : 
they will grafp at employments for their children (natural we 
fuppofe from what follows, rather than /piritual); they will 
{quander away their riches in vain pomp, and in the irregularities 
of a fcandalous and licentious !ife;—their manners will dif- 
qualify them from converting to the faith thofe Mexicans who 
reflect, and compare the conduét of our Priefts and Ecclefiaftics, 
with the aufterity, the felf-denial, and regular lives of the Mi- 
nifters of the American idols, who punifh with death the mem- 
bers of their fraternity for the fmalleft faults. If the Mexicans 
knew, that they, whom we call Minifters of the living God, 
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are chargeable with intemperance, profanation, and with going 
the moft licentious and indecent lengths in the gratification of 
their paffions, they would certain!y defpife our holy religion, as 
well as its minifters: it would lofe, in their eyes, a great part 
of its divine majefty, and excite ides very different from thofe 
which the epifcopal envoys would preach and inculcate,x—In- 
ftead therefore of fending bifhops into New-Spain, which, how- 
ever, had been the firft opinion of Cortes, he advifed the 
emperor to defire the pope to chufe legates from-among the 
Francifcans and Dominicans, and to give them the moft ex. 
tenfive powers for the exercife of their miniftry in thofe 
countries. 


—— ae 





ART. XIV. 

Grammatica Indofana a mais Vulgar que fe Pra&ica no Imperio do Grand 
Mogel, offereida aos Muitos Reverendes Padres Mijfonarios; &t.— 
A Grammar of the Language of Indoftan, as it is fpoken in the 
Empire of the Grand viogul, prefented to the Reverend Fatuers 
the Miffionaries in that Empire. 8vo. Rome. 14778. 


OW far this Grammar will contribute to promote the 
A caufe of Chriftianity in the empire of the’ Mogul, we 
pretend not to determine; but its authors have undoubtediy done 
an important fervice to the caufe'of oriental literature, by faci- 
litating the ftudy of a language, which, before M. Bailly, 
placed the cradle of fcience in the Eaft, and was fuppofed to 
be the language of the firft inftructors of mankind. This 
Grammar is the fruit of the long and united labours of feveral 
learned miffionaries, and is looked upon as more perfeé& in 
many refpects than that which was publifhed fome years ago by 
the Englith Fatt India Company. It is more efpecially pre- 
ten ‘ed, that the declinations and conjugations are more amply 
and diftinétly pointed out in this new Grammar, and that the 
method of pronouncing the language of Indoftan is more clearly 
explained. It is alfo enriched with a catalogue of nouns, verbs, 
and particles, which may, in fome degree, fupply the place of 
a dictionary, and a lift of feventeen emperors, including Moha- 
mudxa, the prefent monarch. 





Art. XV. 
F. Vincents, Feoffei O. P. in Pifano Athenao Sacrarum Literarum P. P. 
Divine Libri Apocalypfios AuGovitatis Vindicie ex Monumentis 
_ Gracis, adverfus Nuperas Exceptiones Firmini Abauxitii, Gene- 
venfis. 8vo, Pifa, 1778. 


R. Abauzit, the worthy and learned librarian of Geneva, 
whom this more learned than candid Writer calls an 
infidel, becaufe he. was a friend to religious liberty, carried, 
sather too boldly, his pruning-knife into the vineyard of ha 
orn ation, 
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Jation, when he endeavoured to cut off the apocalypfe of S¢. 
John from the canon of the Scriptures. Father Fassinr of 
the Oratory undertakes, in the work before us, to reftore this 
myftical branch, which fome think ought not to be /ightl 
rejected ; for though hitherto, fay they, it has produced but 
very little fruit, it may yield an harveft of knowledge in fome 
future feafon. M. AsauzirT alleged that the book in queftion 
was looked upon as the production not of St. John the Evange- 
lift, but of fome other writer, for more than eight centuries, 
bath by Grecian and oriental authors*. F. Fass1nr colle@s 
a!! his erudition and critical prowefs to invalidate this affertion ; 
and in order to come forth in due order of battle againft his 
adverfary, be divides his work into thirteen chapters. In the 
firft, he endeavours to prove, that Papas, the difciple of Sr. 
John, was acquainted with the apocaly pfe, being mentioned by 
Andrew archbifhop of Czfarea (an early writer, and alfo an 
expofitor of this myfterious book) as an undoub ed witnefs of 
its authenticity. This teftimony is farther ftrengthened by 
that of Fu/tin Martyr, who lived near the time of Papias, and 
who, in his tamous controverfy. with the Jew Triphon, ac- 
knowledges St. John as the author of the Revelation that bears 
his name. M. Abauzit, it is true, has prepoflefied the inquirers 
into this fubjeét pretty ftrongly againft the teftimony of Juttin, 
on account of his credulity, and his attachment to the Millena- 
rian fyftem: but we really think that our Author has the 
advantage of him in appreciating the evidence of this celebrated 
Writer ; for, on the principles of M. Abauzit, there will not 
be many cafes of any confequence in which the report of tcfti- 
mony may be entirely depended upon. It is hard to fufpeét a 
man of telling lies, when they are adapted to maintain his 
theological fyftem, if there be no other previous reafon to 
queftion his veracity. In the fecond, third, and fourth chap- 
ters, our Author comes down upon the heretic of Geneva with 
a cloud of witnefles, of the fecond century, fuch as Polycarp, 
Irenzus, Meliton bithop of Sardes, Theophilus of Antioch, 
Apollonius, Clement of Alexandria, &c. who all confider the 
Apocalypfe, or Revelation, as a work compofed by divine in- 
{piration, and as coming from the pen of Sc. John the Evange- 
lift.—The teftimonies of the third century, among which Hip- 
polytus, Origen, Dionyfius of Alexandria, and other men of 
eminence appear, are produced in the four following chapters ; 
and the eighth contains a multitude of proofs in favour of the 
facred book under confideration, from the records of the fourth 
century, and the ecclefiaftical writers, that {warmed like bees 
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during that period. —He alfo refutes in this chapter ‘the objec. 
tions of Abauzit againft Eufebius of Cefarea, Athanahus, 
Ephrem, Bafilius, Macarius the Elder, and Didymus of Alex- 
andria. In the ninth chapter our Author explains the rea] 
fentiments of Epiphanius, and proves, or attempts to prove, 
in the tenth, that Cyril of Jerufalem, and the two Gregories 
of Nyfla and Nazianze, acknowledged the authenticity of the 
Revelation, though M. Abauzit reprefents them as having 
rejected it. The three following chapters. contain the tefti- 
monies of later times. 


_ 





ArT. XVI. 


Origine ¢ Antichita Fermane, (Jc,— Concerning the Origin and Anti- 
quities of Fermo. Folio, Printed at Fermo. 17738. 


HE Abbé CaTaLant, to whom the lovers of antiqui- 

ties are indebted for a learned Differtation on the Origin 
of the Picentes, is the author of this piece, which is in the 
fame tafte, and abounds with ancient erudition. 





ArT. XVII. 

Specimen Hierarchie Hungarica, &¢ —An Effay concerning Eccle- 
fiattical Power in Hungary, containing a chronological Series of 
the Archbifhops and Biihops of that Kingdom, and a Defcription 
of its Diccefes. Part I. By Mr. George Pray, Prefburg and 
Cafchaw. 1778. a 

E fhould not have mentioned this publication, were it 

not adapted to fhew us how little the progrefs of light, 
and a liberal manner of thinking, have contributed to the aboli- 
tion or amendment of inftitutions founded upon the tyranny of 
fuperftition. This is remarkably exemplified in that Coloffus 
of opulence and power, the archbifhop of Gran in Hungary, 
whofe rights, immunities, privileges, and revenues, form the 
chief, nay almoft the only contents of this volume.—The 
annual income of this prelate is valued at 360,000 florins: fince 
the year 1257 he has enjoyed the title and performs the functions 
of perpetual count, principal fecretary and chancellor, and repre- 
fentative of the royal prefence: he crowns the kings of Hungary: 
his lands and vaffals are exempted from all fecular jurifdiction 
and every fpecies of taxation: he has a right to name the pala- 
tine, or the principal judge of the diftri@, and to inveft him 
with powers, which the palatine holds of him and not of the 
fovereizn: he has the tenth part of the produce of the royal 
domain, of the revenue of the exchequer, of the taxes impofed 
upon the cattle of the Walachians, and of all the — that 
is coined in the kingdom, or imported: if one of his vaflals be 
condemned to death, for theft, by the civil tribunal, the con- 


fifcated goods of the criminal become the property of this pe 
atte 
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Jate. The prefent archbifhop of Gran is the count Jofeph 
Bathiana, who was raifed to that dignity in 1776. The fee 
had been vacant eleven years before his filling it; and we 
{uppofe vacancies of this kind will happen oftener in tume to 
come. 





ART. XVIII. 
Phyfieali ifehe Unterfuchung der Naturlichen Urfachen des Nordfcheius, 
c.—Philofophical Refearches concerning .the Natural Caufes of 
the Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights, together with fome new 
Obfervations relative to that fingular Meteor, By M.J.W.C. A. 
Baron pe Hupscu. Cologn. 1779. 


OWEVER ingenious the new obfervations of this 

Jearned inquirer may be, we do not think his hypothefis 
more plaufible than thofe that have been already employed in 
order to account for this fingular phenomenon. There is, 
neverthelefs, a good deal of fagacity and philofophical know- 
ledge difcovered in thefe refearches. The Author diftinguifhes 
the different kinds of meteors that are comprehended under the 
general denomination of aurora borealis, or nothern light. Some 
of the meteors, thus called, are produced by the refraction and 
reflexion of rays of light, and this kind has mot commonly an 
arched form, when obferved in thofe countries that lie be- 
tween the 55th and 75th degrees of latitude. The true aurora 
borealis, according to our Author, is produced by a phofpho- 


rical matter, which derives its origin from fulphureous exhala- | 


tions of a very refined and fubtile nature. “This hypothefis is 
not new; it was one of the fuppofitions formerly propofed by 
Dr. Halley, who imagined that ‘ the watery vapours, or ¢ffiuvia, 
tarified exceedingly ‘by fubterraneous fire, and tinged with ful- 
phureous fleams, might be the caufe of the phenomenon under 
confideration. Halley, indeed, offered another fuppofition to 
account for this meteor; i. e. a fubtile matter, which, entering 
into the earth near the fouthern pole, and freely pervading its 
pores, pafled out again with fome force into the ether, at the 
fame diftance from the northern, and having its denfity or velo- 
city fome way or other increafed, might produce a {mall degree 
of light, after the manner of effuvia from eleétric bodies, 
which by a ftrong and quick friction (fays he) emit light in the 
dark, This hypothefis was looked upon as vague and unfatis- 
factory.—It was, however, the effort of genius in a period of 
darknefs; and fince experience has thrown fome new rays of 
light on the myfterious operations of nature, this hypothefis has 
acquired a high degree of pag! and evidence, and is likely 
to make its way, in anew form. For fince it has been proved 
with a very high degree of evidence, that the electric — 
an 
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and lightning are one and the fame fubftance, philofophers 
now are difpofed to feek the explication of all aerial luminous 
meteors in the principles of electricity, and the aurora borealis 
is now almoft univerfally fuppofed to be an electrical pheno- 
menon. Qur learned Author Baron pe Hupscu is not, indeed, 
of this opinion; he thinks that the duration of the meteor in 
queftion is too confiderable to admit of its being attributed to 
an electrical principle as to its caufe; but this obfervatien js 
fallacious in the higheft degree. 





ArT. XIX. 

Vite dei piu Architetti e Scultori Venexiani, &c.—The Lives of the 
moft celebrated Venetian Architects and Sculptors, who flourifhed 
in the Sixteenth Century. By Tuomas Temanza, Architeé& to 
the Moft Serene Republic of Venice. 4to, Venice. 1778. 


iy Author of this work is already known by the lives of 
Sanfovino, Palladio, and Scamozzi, which appeared fome 
time ago, and are republifhed here, with feveral intereftin 

additions. In the firft part of ‘the prefent publication, M. 
TEMANZA gives us the lives of thofe Venetian artifts, who 
contributed to the revival of the fine arts,— Francis Colonna, 
a Dominican, furnamed Polyphilus; ‘fohn ‘Focond, an architeét 
of Verona, a monk alfo, whom Lewis XII. fent for to France, 
where he built the Pont de Notre Dame, and diftinguifhed him- 
felf by his writings ; Pietro Lombardi, who was the architect of 
the tomb of Dante at Ravenna; Barthelemi Buono— Antonia 
Scarpagnino, Alexander Leopards, the two fons of Lombardi, 
and laftly, ‘John Maria Falesnetto, a native of Verona. The 
life of this laft artift, who, according to our Author, was one 
of the firft who introduced a true tafte and a good ftyle of 
architecture into the Venetian ftate, and brought that art very 
near its perfection, is more complete, and more enriched with 
facts and anecdotes, than any that has been hitherto given. —— 
The articles contained in the fecond part of this work are lefs 
numerous, but more ample and alfo more interefting. Their 
fubjects, who are more modern and ‘better known than thofe 
contained in the firft part, are eight in number, the two Sammi- 
chelis of Verona, Tatti, Cataneo, who was architeét, fculptor, 
and poet, and whofe productions, in the two former arts, are 
to be feen in the church of St. Anaftafius at Verona, and in 
the mint and the library of St. Mark at Venice; Palladio, 
Scamozzi, Antonio da Pont’, who conftruéted the new bridge of 
the Rialto, and began the prifons of Venice, which Contino 
finithed after his death, and Campagna. 
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Art XX. 


Cremonenftum Monumenta Roma extantia, &c.—Remains of feveral 
celebrated Perfons, Natives of Cremona, extant at Rome, collected 
and illuftrated by F. R. TuHom. Aucustin Vairani, of the 
preaching Order. gto. Rome. 1778. 


HIS publication is a valuable prefent to the lovers of 

modern erudition. It contains an account of the lives 
and writings, hitherto unpublifhed, of feveral learned men, 
natives.of Cremona, fome of whom are already known by pro- 
ductions of merit. ‘The work opens with the life and writings 
of Platina, who wrote, in elegant Latin, the Lives of the 
Popes, fo far down as Paul IIl., was honoured with the’ pro- 
tection of the Gonzagues and Medicis; compofed the hiftory of 
the former, and a dialogue De optimo Cive, which he dedicated 
to. Laurent. de Medicisgy and, coming to Rome in the year 
1458, under the pontificate of Calixtus III., acquired there 
great reputation for erudition and eloquence, and was appointed 
librarian of the Vatican by Sixtus V. with the title of one of 
his Famighari. The writings of this great man, with feveral 
anecdctes of his life and conduct, fill the firft part of Frater 
VAIRANI’s work.—The fecond part begins with the life of 
Vida, who was born at Cremona in 1470, and is known to 
have been diftinguifhed by extraordinary marks of the favour 
and protection of Leo X. The next in order_is the life of 
Faerno, who rofe to the higheft credit and fortune under the 
pontificate of Pius 1V., had a peculiar place in the efteem of 


that pontiff, and maintained, at the papal court, his native. 


modefty and fimplicity of manners.. Our Author has made 


the following difcovery concerning Faerno; that, foon after. 


his arrival at Rome, he was appointed revifer and corrector of 


books in the library of thg Vatican, and that he diftinguifhed | 
hityfelf in this’ employmem& by his dexterity in_reftoring the. 


true text of thofe ancient Greek and Latin manufcripts that 


had been injured by time, or by the negligence of copyifts. 


There ig no doubt but he rendered important fervice to claffic 
literature by his corrections of Plautus, Terence, Livy, Cicero, 


and other ancient authors. His own fables are truly claffical,- 


and worthy of the pureft periods of Latinity. He has been 


accufed of fuppreffing the MSS. of the Fables of Phcedrus, , 
which was in his poffeffion, that they might not eclipfe or. 
diminifh the merit of his own. But though it be true, that. 


thefe fables were firft publifhed in 1596 by P. Pithou, yet our 


Author vindicates Faerno from this charge, and proves it a. 


calumny, from feveral circumftances; among which the repu- 


tation of probity, which this amiable man enjoyed and merited, . 
is nog the leaft perfuafive. Faerno died in the year 1561; his | 
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image in marble arofe almoft to life under the immortal hand of 
Michach Angelo. Buonoroti, who honoured his memory. with, 
this: precious mark of his.efteem. It is ftill to be feen in the 
Campidoglio,. aud though placed in the midft of a confiderable 
number of fine Grecian heads, is not at ali eclipfed by their 
heauty.— The other names we meet with in this: publication are 
lefs illuftrious ; fome of them are fearcely worth mentioning: 
we do not except thofe of pope Gregory XIV... and of cardinal 
Sfondrati, his nephew. 
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Art XXII. 
Mifeellaneen, Fe. —Mifcellanies, of which the’ greateft Part have 
never been yet publithed. Collected: by Mr. Srroset. Fir 
Colle&ion. 8voi Nuremberg. 1779. 


HE collection of fmall' fugitive pieces, whofe inconfiderable 

* bulk'generaly configns them to an undeferved oblivion, 
may often be of'eminent fervice to the caufe of literature. The 
work: here‘announced, which confifts of fuch treatifes, literary 
anecdotes, letters, and’ biographical compofitions as ‘may tend to 
throw light upom ecclefiaftical, philofophical, or literary hiftory,. 
particularly that’of’the fixteenth century, is undoubtedly, of this: 
Kind, and deferves to be-encouraged. Among the piéces con- 
tained in: this‘firft volume, feveral are curious, fuch as Five Lets 
ters of Luther,—An Apology for the Works of Melanéthon,—Sin- 
gular Anecdotes relative to the turbulent Kaufman of Brunf-° 
wick, and a Treatife, containing the Names of the moft an- 
cient'Printers. © This laft ‘piece’ may be of fignal ufe to thofe 
who 'colleé&, with‘avidity, rare books and old impreffions, as the 
equivocal marks’ of antiquity, that often deceive the unwary 
collector, are here‘ examined, and unmafked, with” great {a- 


gacity. | prac — ¢€, "4 ut far i 


= Art. XXII. 
Hifoire §9 Memoires de la Societé, &c.—The Hiftory and Memoirs of 
the Society eftablifhed at Amiterdam, for the Recovery of drowned 
Perfons. Toms II. Part 3. 1778. 
J E formerly noticed in a pretty full and particular man- 
ner the origin, and have fince repeatedly, though 
briefly, announced the progrefs, of this benevolent and patriotic 
fociety ; the eftablifhment of which has been followed by the in- 
ftitution of many others in various parts of Europe. At prefent, 
we fhould content ourfelves with barely announcing the conti- 
nuance of its fuccefs, here difplayed in fixty-eight new cafes, — 
did we not think it proper to extract from the prefent publication 
fome interefting particulars that occur in it, and which merit 
the attention of our Readers, 
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The fir of thefe obfervations is contained in the extraé® of a 
letrer. fent to. the- fociety by M, P. Winkelhaak, a furgeon at 
Alkmaar; in which he relates fome experiments made to afcertain 
the caufe that produces déath in animals that are drowning ; and 
defcribes an inftrument contrived for the purpofe of recoverin 
drowned perfons, founded on the principles deduced from thefe 
experiments. The trials were made in the courfe of three 
lectures ebmenwpon this fubject, by Dr. C. Hoefman, lecturer in 
anatomy “and furgery at Alkmaar, and at which Mr, Winkelhaaks 
was prefents 

© We {aw clearly,’ fays Mr. W. § that the lungs of the ani- 
mals that had’ been drowned in coloured water, were filled and 
tinged with the coloured fluid. Hence it follows, that the only 
and proximate caufe of:the death of drowned perfons arifes from 
the total obftruction of refpiration, produced by the water‘that: 
enters into their lungs.’ 

On-this oééafion, not one of the animals fubjeted to thefe 
experiments was reftored to life; though bleeding was employed, 
particularly in the jugylar veins, as well as frictions, fmoke- 
olyfters, blowing air into the lungs, and even bronchotamy. 
—* Having,’ fays Mr. W. ‘ frequently ‘interrogated: Dr.’ 
Hoefman on this fubject; he anfwered, that the good.or bad 
fuccefs' in ‘thefe cafes depended folely: on’ the circumftances 
attending ‘a man’s falling into the water; that:he believed a re- 
covery was more likely to be effected, when his lungs happened 
to be filled with air at the inftant of the fubmerfion ; that the re~ 
fult- depended on the greater or lefler quantity of water that had 
been drawn into the lungs in infpiration ; and that it were to be 
wifhed that an inftrument could be contrived, by means of 
which all this water'might be inftantly pumped out, and air im- 
mediately introduced in its room.’ 

Dr. Hoefman afterwards invented, and caufed to be cone« 
ftruéted, an inftrument to ‘anfwer thefe:purpofes, It is re- 
prefented as a kind of fyphon, which is to be introduced through | 
an opening made into the windpipe, fo far as to reach to the 
part where it divides into two: branches. A copper fyringe is 
adapted to it, through which the water is to be drawn from the 
lungs of the patient; and air is afterwards forced into them by 
means of a {mall pair of bellows fixed to the apparatus. 

¢. M. Hoefman,’ fays Mr. W. ‘ made a trial of this inftru- 
ment in our prefence. He kept an animal under water till bub- 
bles of air rofe frogn his fauces; and then opening the windpipe, 
he int€gduced int® it the fyphon, to which the fyringe was 
adapted, and pumped out a confiderable quantity of water, 
forcing-in air, in the room of it, by means of the bellows. 
The animal was then expofed to the fun’s rays, which were very 


powerful. Two hours afterwards fome figns of life a : 
5 the 
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the opening was then clofed; and the animal foon put himfelf 
in motion, though flowly. I cannot exprefs the joy we felt on 
this occafion.’ 

On the next day, however, we are told that the Doétor ¢e. 
peated the experiment on five other animals; but that none of 
them recovered. On opening their chefts, it was found that 
their lungs were filled with water, even in their minuteft ramj- 
fications. On this oecafion, Dr. Hoefman wasggonvinced that 
the failure of the inftrument was to be afcribed to its extremity 
not reaching, or coming into contact with, the water. 

‘ Although our expectations,’ fays Mr. W. * have not been 
anfwered, | have requefted leave of the Doctor to inform you of 
thefe trials. I dothis, partly to fhew you that we zealoufly con- 
cur with you in profecuting the objects of your inftitution; and 
partly in hopes that thefe trials may lead the way to fomething 
more perfect.’ 

In the Appendix to our 47th Volume, 1772, page 521, we 
gave an account of an apparatus conftruéted oy M. de ta Cha- 
pelle, to which he gives the name of i gegtd by means of 
which the moft timorous perfon, ignordft of the art of fwims 
ming, may keep himlelf in an ereé# pofition in the water, 
and. may, as it.were, walk acrofs the deepeft rivers; the water 
rifing no higher than the pit of his ftomach. Mr, Van Engelen, 
one of the members of the Amfterdam fociety, having read with, 
much pleafure the treatife publifhed by the inventor, in which 
this inftrument is particularly defcribed, was convinced of its 
great fupcriority to the cork jacket, or other inventions of the 
fame kind. ‘The fociety warmly recommends tne ufe of this ap- 
paratus, not only for the purpofe of preventing accidents, but 
likewife that of facilitating the extraction of drowned bodies. 
As the inftrument cofts but little, and may be contained in a 
very {mall box; they propote that veflels and even boats fhould 
be provided with them, and that, in cities and villages, a fufhie 
cient number fhould be depofited in the moft convenient places. ' 

We fhall only further obferve, with re{pect to this publication, 
that befides the relation of cafes, and of various particulars 
refpecting the proceedings of other in{litutions formed in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and other parts of Europe, this- number 
contains three plates, in which the various inftruments or ar- 
“ ticles to be employed in the recovery of drowned perfons, are 

accurately delineated. 
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To the REMARKABLE PASSAGES in this 
Volume. 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 
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John anfwered, 561. 

Acuarpb, M. his experiments on 
the Ele&ropherus, 514. 

his memoir on the earth 
which is the bafis of the vege- 
table and animal creation, 516. 

Avam, Meff. their oil-cement, re- 
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Avieux du Duc de Burgogne, 312. 
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cuffion of, on the principles of 
Mr. Sage, 537° 
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Criticism, verbal, utility of af- 
ferted, 375. ; 
CuRFEW, account of, 261, 


ZDEsror. See Poor. 
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_ SEUL. 

De Luc, M. his eflay on pyro- 
metry, &c. 420, 

Descartes, his immenfe know- 
ledge and difcovcries, 532. 

Diveror’s eflay on Seneca, 313. 

Dimspate, Baron, his remarks 
on general inoculation of the 
fmall-pox, 313. 

Dropsy, cured by a chirurgical 
operation, 541. 

Drowninc. See AmsTERDAM. 

E. 
Artu, globe of, new theory of 
its original formation, 38. 
Great alterations in the ftructure 
and appearances of, 40. 

effay and experiments on 
that which is the bafis of the ve- 
getable and animal creation,5 16. 

EpvucatTion, important obf. on, 
202. 

Ecyprian language, when firft 
ftudied in England, 1. Culti- 
vated at Oxford, z. Grammar 
and dictionary of, ib. 

ELectricitry, remarkable cure 
performed by, 414. Obf, on 
electrical conductors, by Mr, 
Wilfon, 415. Other obf. by 





Mr. Swift, 417. See allo E- 
LECTROPHERUS. 

ELECTROPHERUS, experiments 
On, S146 


ErasTosTHENes, his aftronomi- 
cal difcoveries, 526. 

Esorerics and Exoterics, how 
diftinguifhed, 86. 

Essat fur la viede Seneque, 313 

Everyn’s Terra republithed by 
Dr, A. Hunter, with improve- 
ments, 471. 

Evuripipis Oreftes ex recenfione 7. 
Barnefii, Se. 312. 

ExperimenTs, in farming, method 
of regifiring, 29. 


IN DE X. 






F, 
Acuus, Profeffor, his Latin ver- 
fion of the Oreftes of Euripides, 
312. 
Fagrno, fome account of that ex- 
cellent man, 565. 
Fairu, confidered as a virtue, 434. 


FarminG. Sce AGRICULTURE, 

FearaiDHAcu, King of Ireland, 
wonderful virtues of his gold 
collar, los. 

Fever, fcarlet,-&c. Account of 
that which lately appeared at 
Birmingham, &c, 224. Me- 
thod of treating, 227 

Fire, natural and morbifice, of the 
human body, diflertation on, 
540. 

ForTIFICATION, account of fome 
remains of one in America, 282. 

anecdotes rela- 
tive to the fkill of the trench 
generals, in the attack of forti- 
fied places, 545- 

Furrow, in agriculture, etymo- 
logy and various fignifications 
of that term, 255. 

G. 
Aurter, his aftronomical difco- 
verie:, 532.6 

GarDeninaG, fingular tafte in. 
See M——BE. 

Garrick, David, encomium on 
his charatter, 58. His pro- 
logue to Fielding’s comedy of 
The Fathers, ib. 





Genesis. See GRABE. 
GeocraPuiscHe Uaterfuchung, 
&C, 31%. 


Gerakpin, Marquis of, his res 
markable friendfhip for Rouf- 
feau, 140. Ereéts a monument 
to his memory, 143. 

GERHARD, M. his memoir con- 
cerning the oculus mundi, with 
experiments, 51g. 

GERMANS, ancient, cuftoms and 
manners of, 15. Martial {pirit 
of their women, 16. 

GraBé, his collation of an ane 


cient MS. of Genefis, 70. 
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Gran, Archbifhop of, his. vaf 
opalence and power, 562. 

Grance, M. dela, his papers in 
the -memoirs of the Berlin Aca- 
demy, 5109. 

Greeks, ancient, their philofo- 
phy generally charafterifed, 120. 

— - their poetry, 123. 

GuNPOWDER, experiments on the 
force of, 417. 

Gypsies, their origin, 2606 





Hy Axeaern, Dr. See CHESTER. 
Hay-MAKING, improved me- 

thods of, 22. 

Hazarp Of farming, 172. 

Hear, animal, opinions relative 
to the caule ef, 385. 

—— animal and vegetable, ac- 
count of, 418. 

Hesrews, their poetry critically 

* explained, 132. 

Het, where placed by the an- 
cients, 496. 

Hency, Mr. See Evecreicity. 

Hipparcuus, the ancient altro- 
nomer, his difcoveries, 525— 
527. 

History of Ireland, 3. 

Hoerman, Dr. his experiments 
for the recovery of perfons ap- 
parently drowned, 566, 

Hottanxp, obf. on the prefent 
ftate of ‘affairs between that 
country and England, 388. 

Hotywett, town of defcribed, 
194. Account of S:. Wini- 
fred’s Well there, ib. 

Huncary, great opulence and 
power of the fuperior clergy 
there, 562. 

Hunrep., Dr. his reflections on 
the Crefarian feStion, &c. 60. 
on the heat of animals 

and vegetable, 418. 

See EvetyNn. 

Hutton, Mr, his experiments 
on the force of gunpowder, 417. 

Hussanpry, utenfils and ma- 
chines ufed in, new inventions 
of and improvements in, 18, 








IND E X, 


Various obf. in-hufbandry, 24-43 
29. 
I. 


Esus, the Chriff, whether an 
an object of divine worthip, 77 

Inprawns, of America, account of 
a nation of, yet unfubdued by 
the Europeans, 283. 

Curious jugglin 
trick performed by + Padide 
prieft, 284. Character of the 
people, 237. 

Inpiaws, EZaff, a particular na- 
tion of defcribed, 266, Thofe 
of Surat, fome account of, 305, 

Inpres, Eaff, particulars relative 
to the affairs of the Englith there, 
29 Ze 

InDULGENCES, papal, curious 
fpecimen of, 262. 

INHALER, a machine ufed in cu. 
ring the catarrhous cough, 62, 
INNATE principles, exlitence of 
proved, 333. ' 
InocuraTion, of the fmall-pox, 
new remark on, 149. See alfo 

DimMsDALe. 

IRELAND, ancient hiftory of 3. Early 
cultivation of learning there, 7. 
Philofophical furvey of the fouth 
of, 8. Origin of the White Boys 
there, 11. Of the Oak Bays, 
12. Of the Stee] Boys, 13. Far- 
ther accounts of the ancient hif- 
tory of that ifland, g5. Invaded 
by the fons of Mblefius, ib. 
Completely conquered, 99. Po- 
verty of the peafants, &c, there, 
193. 

Irisu, ancient, connected with the 
Carthaginians, 102. 

prefent poverty of the 
lower ranks of, 193. 

In1sH-HOWL, whence derived, 10. 

Isaran, his prophecies originally 
written in verie, 131. Critical 
remarks and explications of, 
2156 

Is O4; the orator, fome account 
of, 455- Compared wita Ly- 
fius, 456. | 
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JusTicrary, courts of, in Scot- 
land, 355. 
KAxc-#1, Emperor of China, 
his /iterary works, 552. 
Kepxer, the great aftronomer, 
account of him and his difcove-~ 


ries, § 30. 
L. 


LA™2ert: M. his papers in the 
the Berlin memoirs, 513. 
Law, William, his enmity toward 

Reafon, 241. 

Lerpnitz, M. his letters to F. 
Orban, 542. His /itilene/s in 
foliciting profitable appoint- 
ments from the Em peror of Ger- 
many, 543- 

Le Roy, M. his clocks, for the 
difcovery of the longitude, tried 
in a voyage to Newfoundland, 
71. Other trials in various parts 
of the globe, 154. 

Dr. his account of the 
fetion of the fympbyfis of the 
pubes, as a fubftitute for the 
Cefarian feQion, 74. 

LeveLiers, or White Boys, of 
Ireland, pleafant ftory of, 11, 
the note. 

LiarpeT. See Adam. 

Licut. See Becueren, 

Loncinus, Mr. Toup’s edition 
of his works commended, 377. 
Suiétures on the ftyle and fenii- 
ments of Longinus, 38¢. 

LowEenpHAL, Count, anecdote 
relative to, 545. 

Lysius, the orator, compared 
with Ifeus, 456. 

M. 
Aceripet, Dr. his account of 
an improved method of tan- 
ning leather, 419. 

Marcrarr, M. his memoir of 
the Saxon topaz, 513. 

— his fupplement to the 
above account, 517. 

E, M, his fingular tafte in 
gardening, g. Cuts his park 
into the torm of a shiffle, ib. 

Mexriorations of foil, remarks 
Ons 27» 
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Mente te’s treatife on the fphere, 
313. 

Messier, M. his aftronomical 
papers in the Berlin memoirs, 
§ 20. | 

Mettam, Mr. his letter to Mr, 
Tiflington, concerning a remark- 
able phenomenon in the Derby- 
fhire mines, 46, 

Mipp.eton, Capt. his uncom- 
mon bravery, 260. 

Mitier, Mr. his account of Su- 
matra, 420. 

Miner, Rev. Mr, his refleétions 
on the communication of motion 
by impact and gravity, 418. 

Mines, ‘in Derbyhhire, curious 
accounts of, 45. 

MouaMMEDans, various feéts of 
in Arabia and the Eaft- Indies 
defcribed, 305. 

Moray, Earl of, his negociations 
at the papal court, 186, 

More, Sir Thomas, remarks on 
his character, 196. 

Mountains in Swifferland de- 
fcribed, 343. 

Mutter, John, the inventor of 
the Ephemerides, 529, 

Music, French, obfervations on, 
Isl. 

Italian ib. 

Musica eftablifoments in Wales, 
35- Degrees and diltinctions 
in, 36. 

Mu sk-aNIMALe See Cue- 
HIANG. 








N. 


N42°3- See TANJORE. 


Naxos, ancient and prefent 
ftate of, 50g. 
Necessity, philofophical, re- 
marks relative to, 208. 
News-parers, apology for their 
licentioufnefs, 464. Benefits, 
to the public, refulting from and 
over-balancing this evil, 465. 
Newron, Sir Maac, panegyrical 
difplay of his immenfe difcove- 
ries in philofophy, &c. 533. 
NINEVEH, remains of, 310. 


OcvuLus 
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; ; O. 
Couxius Munpi1, properties of, 
and where found, 517. 

Orator, Cicero’s opinion of the 
powers of, contraverted, 457. 

Oricen, his Hexaplar edition of 
the LXX, tranflated into Syriac, 
7 e 

Pao So Philip, Duke of, his 
character, 154. 

Ossa, Pusis, refle&ions on the 
divifion of, as a fubfiitute for 
the Cefarian fection, 60. Ine 
ftance of aa Operaiion, 74. 

tf 
PAmtixe, fketches of the ane 
cient hiftory of, 365. 

Pa. LiserR, Sir Hugh, fentence 
pafied on him by the court-mar- 
tial, 400. Remarkable differ. 
ences in the printed accounts of, 
401. 

Patsy, account of a particular 
kind of, 199. Cure of, 200. 
Papists, tracts relative to them, 

243. 

Paruas, account of that people, 
266, 

ParTinctTon, Mr. his account of 
the cure of a mufcular cdntyac- 
tion by eleétricity, 414. . 

PaTeENvs for new inventions, obf. 
on the tendency of, 72. 

Persia, Mr. Niebuhr’s obf. rela- 
tive to what he faw in that coun- 
try, 30°. 

PiHtARMACOPEE de Lyon, 313. 

PuitosopHy of the ancient 
‘Greeks, general account of, 120. 

natural, new and cu- 
rious experiments relative to, 
442. ‘ 

Piatina, fome account of his 
works, 565. 

Piato, his philofophy, 122. 

PLayratr, Rev. Mr, his remarks 
on the arithmetic of impoffible 
quantities, 418. 

Poetry of the ancient Greeks, 
generally charaéterifed, 123. Of 
the Hebrews, 132. 

Potycamy, ftory relative to, 308. 
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Poor man’s prayer, 461, 

Pore, John XXII. See Bauce; 

Porery, in Ireland, lefs malig- 
nant now than in former times, 
10. ‘Tracts relative to the tole- 
ration of popery in England, &c, 
243. 

Price, Dr. his friendly conte 
with Dr. Prieftley, 208. His 
ftrictures on the Bifhop of Lon- 
dong 2476 

PRIESTCRAFT, Curious ftory of, 
See INDIANS, 

Prints, from engravjngs, anec. 
doies relative to the hiftory and 
progrefs of, 367. 

Prussia, King of, celebrates Vo!- 
taire, 68, 144. His Majetty’s 
difinterefted and generous con- 
duct in this refpect, ib, 

Protomy, his aftronomical me- 
rit, 5276 

Pursacu, his improvements in 
aftronomy, 529. 

Pus, new difquifition on, 541. 

PytTHaGoras, account of his 
doétrines, 120. 

Pyrometer. See De Luc, 


UantTiTies. See ARITHMEs 
TIC. 
R, 
ATTLEeSNAKE, wonderful ftory 
of one of thofe animals, 281. 

REDEMPTION, Of mankind, Mr, 
Search’s fcheme of, 432. 

RevevaTion of St, John, new 
explanation of, 75. Objections 
to the authenticity of that book 
anfwered, 561. 

RicuTeR’s geographical refearch- 
Cs, 311. 

Rozertson, Dr. his character as 
an hiftorian, 270. Cenfured, 
2756 

Rousseau, Jean Faques, fketch 
of his character, 137. Speci- 
men of his memoirs of himfelf, 
139- Manner of his dying, 140. 
His laft words, 141. His tomb 
and monument, 142. 


SABBATH, 
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Ss. | 

GAspatiy how to be regarded 
in farming affairs, 249. 

S,inT Peter’s church, at Rome, 
defcribed, 338. 

Sat, wonderful mountain of, in 
Spain, 564. 

SALT-PETRE, remarks on the de- 
compofition of, by means of the 
fal gemma of Cordova, §55. 

SAPHANDRE, a machine to pre- 

Avent drowning, 567. 

ScaRLATINA Anginofa defcribed, 
225. How treated, 227. 

ScoTLAND, obicurity of its an- 
cient hiftory, 270. Dr. Stu- 
art’s refearches initio commend- 
ed, 271. Kings of Scotland 
not unlimited in their power, 
275. Their great officers of 
ftate, 278. Courts of jutticiary, 
355- Pa 

SELF-ATTENDANCE, its import- 

“ance, particularly in the bufinefs 
of a farm, 169s. 

SeLwyn, John, his extraordinary 
ftrength and agility, 258. 

Seneca, effay on the life and wri- 
tings of, 313." 

SERVANTs, management of, in 
the farming bufinefs, 180. 

Surras, in Perfia, obf. made there 
by a modern traveiler, 306, 

Socrates, brief account of his 
philofophy, 122. 

Soucnot, Mrs. her remarkable 
cafe of delivery in childbirth, 
740 7 ; 

Sout, human, philofophical opi- 
nions relative to its immortality, 
5216 

Spain, wonderful mountain of falt 
there, 554. 

STRATA of the earth, curious ac- 
counts of, 42. 

of the Derbyfhire mines, 





44- 
Stucco. See APPEAL, 


Suuizer, M. his philofophical me- 
moir on the immortality of the 
foul, 520. 

SumMaTRA, ifland of, account of, 
420. 
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SuraT, account of the inhabie 
tants of, 305. 

SWISSERLAND, fkctches of, 34%6 
Prices of provifions in that coun- 
try, 346. 

Syra, formerly Syros, See Cuot- 
SEULs 

ae 
Axjore, particulars relating to 
the late conqueft and reftora- 
tion of, 203—300. 

TanninG of leather, new method 
of, 419. 

Taytor, the water pot, his 
quaint account of NicolasWood, 
the greateater, 261. 

TuHavtes, fome account of his 
philofophy, 122. 

Tuicknssse, Mr, letter to from 
one of the Monks of Montfer- 
rat, 70. 

TeENeERIFFE, pike of, curious ex~ 
periment on liquors carried to 
the fummit of, 154. 

TicHo-Braue, his aftronomical 
difcoveries, 529. 

TimMe-K&EPERS. See Le Roy. 

Tine, or Cenos, pleafing defcrip- 
tion of the-women of that ifland, 
SII. 

Tintern Abbey, fome account 
of, 263. . 

Topaz. See Marcrarr, 

TourNAMENTS, &c. curious aCe 
count of royal ordinances relae 
tive to, 257. 

Tratte ce la fphere, &c. 313. 

TreLawney, Rey, Sir Harry, his 
change of religious fentiments, 
79. Witticifms on, ib. 

Trinity, Mr. Search’s. explica- 
tion of, 431. Dr. Scott’s no- 
tion of, 4386. 

Twiss, Mr. how rendered obno- 
xious to the Irfh, 191. 

AnpiwasH, battle of, defcrib- 
ed, 47. 

VENICE, eminent artifts of that 
city, 564. 

VERBAL Critici{im vindicated, 375. 

VIRTUE, poetic encomium on, 
475° 

VitTet’s 
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Viater's difpenfatory of Lyons, Winerrepe's Well, delcription 


V 


343-6 


oLTaiRE, M., de, celebrated by 


the King of Praflia, 67. His 
life and conduét generally ami- 


able, 68. 
talents, 69, 144. 


Vat diverfity of his 
His merit as 


an hiflorian, 269. 


W 


Aves, antiquities found in, 


33° 


Ancient mufical ea- 


blifoments in, 35. 

Wa truerus, the firft aftronomer 
who ufed clocks for the mca- 
furement of time, 529. 
WatTcn. 


Wirson, Mr. his experiments, 
&c. on condudtors for lightning, 
415. His letter to the Royal 


Academy of Berlin, concerning 
fome new properties of light, 


§ b3s 


See Le Roy. 


of, 32. Qualities of the waa. 
ters, 195. ' 

WinkveHaak, M, his account of 
methods to recover perfons ap- 
parently drowned, 566, 

Wuirte, Dr. his experiments on 
air, and the difierent kinds of 
efHuvia upon it, 409. 

Women, highly reverenced by the 
ancient Germans, 16, 

— their cruel vaffaiage im 
ancient Greece, 454. ‘Their 
rights of inheritance among the 
Greeks, Arabs, and Romans, 
455. Women of Naxos de- 
{cribed, 510. Of Tenos, sir. 


Woop, Nicolas, the great eater, 


261. ie 
Worcester, Marquis of, his exe 


traordinary retirement in Wenf- 
Jey Dale, 258. 








ERRATA in tis VOLUME. 


P. 4, |. penult, del. generally. 
—17, |. 6 from bottom, for raz/onsé, 1. rajfonné, 
— 59. J. 21, for pemett—min reasons. Hf Semele 


— 10}, par, 2, |. 13, for other opportu 


ities are embraced, ¥. oppor 


tunities are Likewife embraced. 
— 148, 1.4, fo: perfeionement, 1, perfectionnement, 
— Ibid. Art. XI, i. 1, for Morale, r. Moral. 
_--— Ibid. ]. penult, for Moi, vr. Moise. 


— 149, |. penult, for Prects, r. Précis. 


— 150, 
—~ 1$3s 
To at 
-—~ 355» 


Art. XVI. 1. ult. for Modern times, r. Modern Naturalifts. 
par, 2, 1. 4, for Phillippiques, rt. Philippiques. 

1. 3 and 4, del. the Viaticum, | 

par. 3, 1.9, for 4¢ advances, r, he produces. 


— 355, por. 2, for pradice of fiatuary, +, practice of the art of 
fatuary, 


END OF VOL. IX, 
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